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is the place to look for results, which will be. 
valuable and lasting.—Hon, W. RICcHARD- 
SON. 


Ir is a good sign that the people are dis- 
cussing education. From local papers sent 
us by subscribers we note that the people 
are beginning to understand there is some- 
thing more needed than a school-house and 
some one to keep the children still. The 
old is passing away most surely when, at a 
meeting in Iowa, it is stated : ‘‘ We want the 
teacher to have refined tastes; It dosn't 
matter so much how much is learned at 





fluence is there. At another meeting the 
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ONOE a year usually one of our colleges has 
a rebellion to tussle with. This year it is 
Hamilton College — a college that has done 
excellent service in the cause of education 
A former president died, and the Senior 
Class wanted two holidays in consequence. 
The faculty thought one was enough and so 
the class bolted. We hope the faculty have 
_ the moral courage to yield nothing to these 
unwise, unlearned and unobedient boys, 
They are not fit to graduate — that is plain. 





Tue Treasury has the money, but Congress 
does not seem to be ready to give any of ‘it 
to the schools of the South. This seems to 


be short-sighted as penuriousness toward 


childhood so often is. We shall suffer for 
a century for this want of Legislative wis- 
dom... Gentlemen of Congress, give to the 


South twenty millions for the schools. It is 


of the highest importance that the children 
be properly cared for. You are allowing 
them to grow up in ignorance. The adult 
population are well taken care of; now think 
of the children. 





THE Best ScHOoL.—That school is not con- 
sidered the best in which the machinery of 
government is most prominent and the, pu- 
pils behave like automatons, exhibiting no 
individuality, but a total absence of natural 
freedom ; but where the spirit of investiga- 
tion is rife, where all are apse ey syed 
in legitimate work, where 
ment of the best faculties of the mind he 
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strange or startling told us by Col. Parker, lit- 
tle that was altogether new, and we heard 
teachers express surprise and bewilderment 
that this far-fame dsystem should prove to bea 
thing apparently so simple. Thesewere teach, 

ers who had not yet learned to distinguish be- 
tween the form and the spirit. Thata good 
method is a grand thing in the school-room 
or elsewhere, and that there are good modes 
and bad modes of teaching, we do not deny. 
Still the fact remains that it is the spirit 
which animates the form and not the fom 
which animates the sp:rit. 





Aseweatte Bishop Howard Potter, of this 
‘city, said the other day : “The vice of this 
day is institutionalism.”' As soon as people 
conceive a good idea forthwith an “ institu- 
tion” 
then the people turn to business and forget 
the “institution.” In a short time they 
work badly, and people wonder why. when 
there is an *‘‘ institution”, to' take care of 
them: This is especially true of the schools. 
Annually the people elect trustees or a board 
of education, and expect them to run the 
schools in an admirable manner. But they 
don’t ; neither the children, the parents nor 
the teachers are satisfied, One of these days 
the people will find out that education can- 
not. be got at the hands of an. “institution.” 
Men and‘ women can educate ; ‘ inept: 
sd cannot, | tes 
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public rights will be invaded if it is decided 
tinea it ought ‘to’ be, that fotal ab- 
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many years in which to accomplish it—there | 


school as it does that a person of good in-}. 


is formed, directors appointed, and 


the 
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range of practical matters affecting the State, 


upon which the State has a right to give 
judgment; and it lies, too, in the appro- 
priate region of school life. We do not think, 
therefore, that any man has a’right to be 
offended, whatever his personal opinion or 
practice may be, if he finds that the princi- 


‘ples of total abstinces are laid down and com- 


mended in our public schools, And no school 
authorities anywhere ought to hesitate in 
causing such instruction to be given. It is 
the safe course assuredly, for the children 
and for the public, and mo one may fairly 
object.—The Congregationalist. 





In His Piace.—Here is something teachers 
should apply to themselves, Do they ever 
talk above the comprehension of the pupil ? 
A half-witted fellow, found a missing horse, 
when all search for him had failed, and a 
liberal reward had been offered for his re- 
covery. On his bringing the horse back to 
the owner, he was asked ‘‘Why Sam, how 
came you to find the horse when no one else 
could ?” ‘‘ Weil, I just quired where the 
horse ‘was seen last, and I went thar, and 
sat on a rock; an’ I just axed myself if I 
was a horse, whar would I*go, and what 
would Ido? And then I went and found 
him,’ It would be well if every teacher be- 
fore sitting down to a class of children, 
would ask himself. “If I were a boy how 
would I feel and what would I want?’ He 
would thus be more likely to get hold of 
those boys and bring them along with him 
wherever he pleases to go.— Barnes’ Educa- 
tional Monthly. 





WE ought carefully to distinguish both in 
teaching and practice, between spiritual and 
material rewards,or punishments. We should 
tell the boy that industry and business enter- 
prize bring money ; that great talent may 
bring fame, while a pure and honorable 
character brings, of necessity, neither, but 
something far better,—self-respect and a 
clear conscience. In a word, we should 
make it plain that virtue is its own reward. 
It is no less than immoral tc teach that the 
reward of virtue is material success. We 
may say that such success is the common 
accompainment of truth and honesty, so far 
as they relate to business matters ; that false- 
hood and dishonesty often are followed by 
business failure and the jail, but we ought 
not to hold these up as the consequence, the 
reward or punishment because the facts will 
not support us. The punishment of the liar 
and thief is that he knows it. By all means 
let us, as teachers, hold before the boys the 
terrors of the law, and try in every possible 
way deter them from evil, but let us pvint 
them to a greater terror and one that never 
fails, as the law, or public opinion may do— 
the terror of moral leprosy. And on the 
other hand, we should let them know that as 

nest men they may live and die poor, lose 

respeet but their own, even be mobbed in 
as Wendell Phillips was, yet re- 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 

The D partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association held its annual 
meeting in Washington on the ish fi Gaba e 15th 
insts. et J 

Tuespay.—At a preliminary me tiny at an Eb- 
bitt House, in the evening,.called by the pres- 
ident, Hon. B. L. Butcher, of Wheeling, W. Va, 
Gen. Eaton outlined the progress of supervision in 
the United States. and briefly touched on the ques- 
tion of national aid. Dr. Gregory mentioned zome 
results and prospects of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Dr. Orr of Georgia, called attention to edu- 
cational appropriation bills now before Congress. 
Major Bingham and Hmm. J. C. Scarborough ex- 
plained the status of schools in North Carolina, ans 
the necessity of national aid there. 

‘Wepnespay.—Hon. B. H. Warner, president of 
the Board of Schoo! Trustees of Washington, brief- 
ly welcomed members. A committee was appoint- 
ed to consider the advisability of a meeting of 
school officers at Madison, in connection with the 
National Educational Association... Hon, J. W. 
Holeombe, State Supt. for Indiana, made an able 
address on Supervision in Country Schools. Re- 
marks followei by Prof: A. L. Wade, of Morgan. 
town, W. Va., Dr. Shiras, N. J., Supt. Charles W. 
Smith, Hennepin Co., Minn., Mr. Houck, Deputy 
State Supt, Pa., Mr. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, 
Supt. Baer. Reading, Pa., and Gen. Eaton. The 

rpeakers submitted the necessity of supervision, 
stronger teachers, better salaries, and more defin- 
iteness of purpose and accomplishment. Mr. Ha- 
worth, U. 8. Supt. 6f Indian Education, opened 
discussion on that’ 'subject—outlining what had 
been done and attempted by the Government in the 
Territories. Capt. Pratt, Carlisle, Pa., advocated 
the sending of Indians jamong civilized families to 
become educated by daily contact. On motions of 
T. W. Bicknell and J. G. Orr, special committees 
un education in Alaska and on legislation were ap- 
pointed. Dr. W. T. Harris argued in favor of the 
pres ‘nt recess plan, and Supt. 8. A. Ellis, Roches- 
ter. N. Y., against it.’ Supt. Gove, of Denver, Supt. 
Buehrle, Supt. Sanford and, Prof. Z. Rictards dis- 
cussed the question. After recess Hon. E. E. Hig- 
bee, Pennsylvania, read a paper on The. Duties of a 
State Supt. His views were seconded by Dr. New- 
ell, of Maryland. At the-eveving session, Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson, Massachusetts, addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of National Aid. Major Robert 
Bingham, North Carolina, followed with an ad- 
dress on Education in the South, Mr. Bicknell de- 
scribed the more important features of the bill 
drawn up by the Inter-State Committee on Nation- 
al Aid. 

Taurspay.—At the morning session Prof. J. M. 
Ordway of the Mass. Institute of Technology. Bos- 
ton, and Supt. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
spoke on Industrial Education. Prof. Ordway gave 
an account of toehnica! schools in Europe, and en- 
couraged schools in which the manual element has 

a much larger share thyn at present. Supt. Marble 

lieved that technica] schools prosper bess as dis- 
tinct institutions. Supt. Joner aa Pennsylvania, 
also spoke. On the motion of General Eaton 
the meeting adjourned that the members might 
pay their respects to the Secretary of the Interior 
’ They were courteously re- 
ceived by Sec. Teller and the President, who re- 
ferred t pleasantly . to his\.own \experience as a 
teacher. 

At the sivas session Gen.. Eaton moved a 
‘committee on the su Ft of min "Bee Coun- 
cil, and introduced upt. 
New Orleans, who o inv é 

ita next meeting di Sew 
at New Orleans:'” The ‘Xswociation’ responded fa- 
vorably. ut 

Mr. Bicknell, Pres. ‘of is: thalepetitides gave a 
detailed statement of plans for the grcat education- 
al gathering in Madison, Wis. Ariangoments were 
approved, Dr,, i Sarma seth easels of 








Luckey, Pittsburgh, Pa., Assist.-Supt. Chas. G. favor of the plan reported in the bill before the two 


young, and te cultivation of a taste for su 


urged the importance of bettcr reading me 
* Hing at the expense of sm ul vices anda } 


Edwards, Baltimore, Md., and Supt. J. Ormond houses of Congress. Help at the right time was 
Wilson, Washington, D. C., relating to c ‘ntrol and ‘double help. 
direction of pupils in their reading. The speakers ‘Supt. Cow 


S.C., made a strong plea for 
order that they might repair 
her education] system, build 
lish normal schools and teach- 





At thecloge of the meeting, Hon. A. 8. Willis, a ers’ ambanae oad thereby infuse new life into all 


Kentucky, representing the Committee on Eiuca-~! 
tion of the: House of Representatives, spoke in 
favor of national aid. In the evening the session of 
the department closed pleasantly with a social 
gathering at the rooms of the Bureau of Education, 

where Sec. and Mrs. Teller received the company. | 

NATIONAL AID. 


departments. - —- 

There was a slight disagreement dotenen, North- 
ern and Southern Supts as to how the appro ria- 
tions should be made in the South; the latter said 
that were it made! 6n the basis’ of pure illiteracy, 
irrespective of race, the schools would receive 
about three-fourths of it in some States. They 
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The Convention appointed a committee to meet claim as ‘a matter ot policy atid justice it should 


the Congressional committee, and the writer. at- 
tended the joint meeting Saturday morning. It was: 
held in the Senate committee room, at the Capitol, 
and was presided over by the Hon. Mr: Blair, Chair- 
man of Senate Committce on Education and Labor, 
and remained in session from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. 
M. The members present from the Convention 
were Dr. G. J. Orr, of Georgia, Chairman; Thos. 
W. Bicknell, of Boston, Sec'y; State Supts. J. 0. 

»N.C©.; A. J.Rickoff. N. ¥.; A: Coward, 
S.-C., atid J. M. Holcombe, Indiana. These were 
called upon to state their views on the National Aid 
Bill as now before the two houses of Congress. 

Dr, Orr made a few introductory remarks, and 
was followed by Mr. Bicknell. He alluded to the 
great dangers to our government arising from illit- 
eracy. The subject was a mattcr of political im- 
portance above all party or local considerations. 
Out of a population of 51,000,000, 6,0(0,000 can nei- 
ther read nor write. And what adds to this dan- 
gerous condition of things is that, within the last 
ten or twelve years, there has been an increase in 
the ranks of illiteracy of 2,000,000 from the blacks 
and from emigrants. If we cannot change this 
state of things our case will be a hopeless one. Ed. 
ucation is the remedy for the evil, and the only 
remedy. The South was doing its best. No color 
line existed so far as educational advantages were 
concerned. No people could do more under the 
peculiar circumstances. The national treasury was 
the source to aid in this matter. It is burdened 
with accumulating millions. Certain parts of our 
count: y are suffering for just what is bur lening 
our treasury. The South needs school-houses. 
teachers’ institutes and normal traini.g schools for 
teachers, white and black. States will not suffer if 
this sum is distributed on the basis of illiteracy. 
He recommended not only the “‘three rs” as a 
maximum or a minimum, but that the elementary 
seiences and labor be taught. Normal schools 
should be established so that trained teachers could 
be had. 

The writer thought of poor Ohio, at this point, 
and wondered if a part of this intended aid might 
not be extended to her needs, She has been strug- 
gling for forty years or more to establish a system 
of training schools for he: teachers, but gays she is 
too poor! 

Major Scarborough, of N. C., was called and pic 
tured the want and destitution and struggle of his 
State in a most graphic manner. Only about one 
half the children of that State are provided with 
schools and school-houses, many of the latter being 
mere pens, without floors cr furniture, and in 
many cases, without doors or windows. (I declare 
it made my blood almost boil to think of this want 
and destitution visited upon innocent, helpless 
children, and thus continued from year to year, 
while the needed aid lies here idle, and a tempta- 
tion to government swindlers !) 

Major Armstrong, of Ala., reported his State in 


ija hopeful condition, but badly needing aid; and time. 
| willing and anxious to co operate with the govern- 


ment to the fullest extent in a fair distribution 
among all races of whatever may be given. 

‘Supt. Holcombe, of Ind., testified that the people 
of his State were not in such pressing necessity as 
the South, but yet desired a fair distriLution of the 
aes es Pom Se boast apart 
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be made to the States ‘on the basis of pure illiter- 


acy. but that ‘according té ‘State Constitutions, it 
must then be divided purely.on the basis of enu- 
meration of white and colored youth of school age, 
irrespective of race or color, 

Dr. Orr made a strong and most stirring appeal 
in behalf ‘of’ this policy, but was opposed by Mr. 
Bicknell, whose convictions seemed to be equally 
strong the other way. Journ OGpEn. 

Washington, D, C. 
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LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE, No. 


SOCIAL, CULTURE. 

All the educators agree that the schools exist to 
develsp their pupils mentally, physically and 
morally. But while they admit this in theory, 
there are not many schoolsin which the theory is 
put into practice. It: may be said, however. that 
this is the theory and practicé of the Cook County 
Normal School. 

The principles of the ‘‘new education” demand 
that every child be developed so far as possible as 
to his physical nature, as to his mental nature, as 
to his moral nature, and as to his social nature, 
also, The greatest good of the child, so that it 
may become a man or woman with rounded out 
character is the aim of this school. 

A stranger visiting the school will be impressed 
with the manner and bearing of the faculty toward 
the pupils, and of the pupils towards them and 
each other. ‘The faculty caste and class caste so 
observable in other schools is wholly wanting here. 
The visitor will be puzzled at first. to find an excuse 
for its absence, but upon investigation will find a 
power upon the throne shaping affairs so that caste 
barriers are broken down. Merit, and merit alone 
is the criterion of distinction here. To illustrate : 
In the chapel exercises all the normal pupils are 


XVI. 


upon on equal basis, there being no special seats 


for special grades of pupils, no special prominence 
given to higher classes in the reciting of news or 
sentiments. Then, again, the method used of ad- 
vancing any pupil to any class just as fast as he 
develops powcr to do work, bas a_ tendency to 
break down class easte.. The free and easy {feeling 
produced by the chapel talks and exercises, together 
with the lack of the caste feeling mentioned, has a 
strong tendency to produce a brotherly regard 
for one another truly refreshing. Again, the appar- 

ent lack of that great gulf usually existing bet ween 
faculty and pupils is another cause for the break- 
ing up of stiffness and of timidity. 

The writer believes thatthe great cause of the 
difficulties that arise in schoolsis that the teacher 
gives the pupil to understand that he is a superior 
being, to be approached only at certain times and 
with the greatest deference. Out of school-hours 


the ils are to a respectful distance. They 
are to approech ray great “teacher” only at ¢lass- 


Col. Parker having'for his purpose of education 
not ‘the ‘ quantity-of-knowledge idea, but the de 
cna ami idea, ‘planned,’ and | jis con- 

y planning ways by mcans of which ‘the 
cs anew may come together. as so many 
gontle men, upon an equal footing. 


Torneo fie pee rpose are 


ty meeting, 
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lems, a few of the students are invited. The moral 
and social effect of this is, of course, beneficial, 
but what is of greater importance is the stab given 
1o that caste féeling beforé mentionéd. * ‘As another 
means of social culture the out door sports form 
an important factor. .With the exception of skat- 
ing (for which purpose a pond is kept flooded by 
the engineer) there are no winter sports ; but in 
the spring, summer and autumn months, croquet, 
lawn tennis, quoits, archery, base-ball, foot-ball, 
and on Friday afternoors, match games and raccs, 
are regularly engaged i in under the supervision of 
captains. In these games teachers as well as pu 

pils are supposed to engage. In these games 
merit fixes the teacher’s place just as it does the 
pupi.’s. 

Another source of social culture is the responsi- 
bility placed. upon pupils as the members of com- 
mittees. There isan “ Order Committée,” consist- 
ing of members from the different classes. The 
duty of the committee is to examine the different 
rooms in the building, giving especial attention to 
the condition of floors, dressing rooms, lunch 
rooms and desks. Their reportis read each morn- 
ing by the principal at the chapél exercises. 
Another committee is tho one on ‘‘ Amusements,” 
whose duty it is to have a general oversight of the 
games, unter the leadership of a member of the 
faculty ; to see that the dancing is engaged in only 
at the appointed times, and to superintend the re- 
ceptions given on alternate Friday nights. Stilt 
another committee is the one on ‘*Journalism.” It 
is the duty of this committee to collect: material in 
such a way as it thinks best for the purpose of 
publication in the local paper. and such education- 
al journals as may wish a few' facts occasionally 
concerning the schon). There is the “‘Library 
Committee,” whose duties may be surmised from 
the name. ‘These committees ‘mentioned, together 
with several others form bodies which, aside from 
their social advantages, furnish excellent training 
of executive ability. To havethe school conduct- 
ed so far as possible by the students, and to keep 
the faculty in the background as a reserve power 
£0 far as practicable, is a favorite idea with Col. 
Parker. Besides these aids to social culture, each 
class elects cvery eight weeks a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. There are 
also three sovicti:s in existence. One of a literary 
nature called ‘‘' The Sommerfield,” for the gram- 
mar pupils: one called * The Horace Mann,” com- 
posed of members from the senior class, the pur- 
pose of which is to learn to talk,standing. Its 
members discuss some educational questions at 
each meeting. Members of the faculty are honor- 
ary members, and frequently take part in the de- 
bates. Another society isa very largeone culled 
the ‘‘School Improvement Suciety”; its member- 
ship includes all the pupils in the building, except. 
ing only the Kindergarten children; it meets on 
Friday afternoons: the members of the faculty 
meet with it, sitting. not as an august body on the 
yeaa agate Aetna anes among the 
pup. 

The, power of transacting business for t 
several hundred members is placed by the Consti- 
tution in the hands of directors, who are the pres- 
idents of classes in the normal department. and of 
the other societies. The purpose of the socicty is 
to cultivate a taste tor hterature, music, elocution 
and the social life. all through one large demo 
cratic body in which all members are on an equal 
footing. The programe are made by the Pres- 
ident of each normal class in turn, and wholly from 
volunteers. There is no appointing, no coercion, 
no penalties. The “working from withiu prin- 
ciple” in which Col. Parker is so firm a believer, 
has in this society an excellent exemplification of 
its truth. 

To bring the parents of the children attending 
the school, the normal pupils and the faculty to- 
gether, a ** Parent’s Reception” is held each alter- 
nate Friday night. On Feb, 8 there were present 
perhaps a hundred pupils, thirty or forty of the 

parents, and nearly all the members of the faculty. 
_ tiapowa open toall present. Sucial intercourse and 


quiet games among the students was the order 
until Col. Parier arrived, when all engaged in sing- 
ing a few songs, after which Miss Wheeler, a mem- 
ber of the faculty ani a student of Bell’s system of 
Visible Speech, recited a humorous selection. 
This was followed by Mrs. Parker with a humor- 
ous sélection. A member of the “A” class then 
played a piano solo, which was followed by another 
member of the same cluss with a vocal solo. Sen- 
timents and news were then called for from any 
one. One pupil read an extract from Rev. Mr. 
Savage's article in the last North American Keview, 
on ‘‘Our Public Schools,” which gave Col. Parker 
an opportunity for sxying some very forcible things 
on the “new education.” After these remarks the 
company engaged in some Kinderjarten plays 
under the direction of Mrs. Putnam. A member 
(colored) of the grammar department sang a svulo, 
after which the audience dispersed. . 

From these parti: ulars it will be seen that con- 
stant efforts are made in this school to cultivate 
the sound side of the pupil's nature. 

P. 8.—A word of explanation to some who ask 
questions of me. 

I had for several years been trying to get at a 
better form of education than existed, but I seemed 
to grope in the dark. At last ‘had the good for- 
tune to meet Col Parker while he was in Pennsyl- 
vania to fulfil] his engagements /ast fall. I felt be 
had the truth in him, and asked permis:ion to come 
tothe Normal School. The ScHoor Jovrwat I had 
read and admired for years was in search of a cor- 
respondent. I offered my services. It simply said 
to me, ‘Pierce into the inner life of the school. 
Try to write what will give our readers aclear idea 
of what Col. Parker is doing.” This Iam trying 
to do to the best of my ability. I was told to give 
facts, and facts alone do I report. 

I. W. Fires. 





for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE TEACHING ART. 


Tn glancing at,the reports of the various normal 
schools one turns naturally to see what specific 
work is done by each to prepare the pupils to be- 
c)me terchers. Some normal schools take this po- 
sition at the outset; there is no such thing as teach- 
ing one how to teach. In other words, they deny 
that teaching is an art. This reduces every such 
school to the position of a high school, and no small 
number are merely such. 

Others give lectures or talks to the pupils that 
have some relevency to school-room work; the 
subject of moral influence is the one usually dis- 
cussed. But even in these schools the main thing 
is to drill the pupils in text book knowledge. The 
principal is: Rouse the pupil to self activity and he 
will be a good teacher. 

A very few normal schools attempt to teach the 
art of teaching. They discuss the principles of the 
att daily until a firin foundation is laid in the pu- 
pil’s mind. This is one source from whence real 
teachers come. 

There is another source. Out of a thousand 
young men and women who began to teach ten 
years ago, and who for twelve months wasted the 
time of their pupils, a number saw they we.e re- 
ally blind leaders of the blind. Some determined 


and to search for light, they stumbled upon certain 
rules of action at least. They found at least that 
when certain things were done in a certain way, 
the pupils were interested and got their lessons. 
Some having more of the scientific spirit than 
others (the scientific spirit being the desire to 
classify like objects) found fixed principles to guide 
their action. It is from this source the large part 
of the skil ful teachers of the country have sprung. 
And in spite of the increase of the normal schools, 
from that source most of the skillful teachers are 
to come, for the schools have increased faster than 
the normal schools. 
Thousands of teachers possess no acquaintance 
with the art of teaching, with them it is the art of 
lessons. The young man who graduates 





as @ physician is quite likely to follow as dull a 


to come out of their darkness. Continuing to teach | 





routine as the teacher. Heconcludcs a patient has 
malaria and prescribes quinine, or that he is billi- 
ous and prescribes blood-root and sinks back into 
his old self again. 

To acquire the art of teaching, the puri! must 
set to work to study daily and hourly the mode by 
which the mind acquires growth. Suppose a man 
had never heard of elimination of one of the un- 
known quantities of an equation ; suppose he con- 
siders the matter, tries experiments; he will, if he 
goes on, reach at last the three modes by which it 
is done ; then in solutions he will apply one or 
other of these. It..is in this way the mind must 
work in attacking the problems of teaching. 

The teacher has been told that spelling is to be 
taught by arranging the pupils in rows (‘‘toeing 
the hne” usually), and. beginning at one end to 
‘put out words” until all the words have been 
spelled. The thoughtful teacher will ask, Why do 
Ido this? What is it to learn to spell? What 
position does the word stand in, in relation to the 
idea ? etc., etc. 

The questions that could be asked about this very 
simple (?) matter will set the teacher to thinking; 
many knotty questions will present themselves. 
But the teacher must ask and must answer them. 
In the same manner he will take up the subject of 
number. In this way he lays a foundation for the 
art of teaching, and it is the only way. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


No pupil is more pitied by the teacher than one 
that does not want to Jearn. The mischievous 
pupil that plays, makes fun, or even annoys others, 
is not dreaded like one that does not have any ap- 
petite for knowledge. This state of mind docs not 
arise from dullness or thickheaded ness — it is a lack 
of intellectual appetite. To remedy this the teach- 
er spends much laber. 

And yet there are thousands of teachers who 
have no desire for advancement. Having gained 
a place to teach, théy go in and out, keep order 
and hear recitations, ani advance in knowledge as 
a horse tied by a rope to a post advances Arith- 
metic? Why, they went through that. Language? 
Why, they only hear children read in the Third 
Reader; why should they study that? These are 
nice people usua!ly: their only fault is that they 
do what a teacher condemns in his pupil —they don’t 
study their lessons. 

Let us admit the teacher does know Arithmetic 
and the Third Reader pretty well. Let us look at 
him as one that is in the world to be educated, and 
submit a few questions. 

Are you not deficient in taste? Will it not ben- 
efit you to read with care the great poets? Ought 
you not to study poetry for this very purpose? 
Think over your accumulations from Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Miltun, Gray, Buras, Browning. 
Are they large? Can you point out the features 
in a poem that stamp it as excellent ? 

Are you not deficient in imagination? Ought 

you not to read the poets for this purpose? Have 
you read Bunyan’s wonderful work? Have you 
read Burke? Do you look into Shakespeare and 
the Bible to see the exhibition of imaginative 
power? 
Are you deficient in reasoning power? Cannot 
you read Webster. Clay, Butler, Bacon and Locke 
to advantage? Why nov study mathematics? 
You will fin:! pleasure in it. 

Are you deficient in an interest in public affairs, 
or in judgment, or in good sense in the affairs of 
life, or in sensibility, or in patriotism, or in con- 
science? You can improve yourself in all these 
directions. 

Your happiness, dear teachers, as well as your 
usefulness, demands that you forget your past, that 
you simply consider ail present attainments as 
stairs or steps to help you to go higher up. No 
one is to be so pitied as one who attempts to teach 
others and who resolutely refuses himself to learn. 
It is hard to drink stagnant water; young children 
will not do it when they can get it running from 
the clear spring. 
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THE, SCHOOL-ROOM, __. 


For the ScHooL JOURNAL, 
WORES OF ART. 


(For topical exercises for pupils.) 

From the earliest antiquity the construction 
of works of art has claimed a share of man’s time. 
The greater the degree of civilization attained by 
any nation, the more numerous and excellent are 
its works of art. From them we learn much of the 
character, religion and customs of the people. 
Egypt possesses the oldest works of art, most of 
which are architectural. The Egyptians carried 
this art to a perfection in regard to the magnitude 
and durability of ‘structures, that has never been 
attained since. The secret of their exertions in 


this direction is found in their religion. They be-|* 


lieved that after the soul had spent thousands of 
years in its transmigration it would return to its 
body, hence their efforts to preserve that body— 
their rock-hewn catacombs and pyramids of solid 
masonry. 

The Phoenicians, on the contrary, gave no 
thought to preparing for the future. They were 
profligate, luxurious. All of their energies were 
bent upon growing rich through traffic. They 
manufactured their fine glass and porcelain wares, 
their dyes and ornaments solely to sell. 

The Greeks were worshippers of nature: hence 
their appreciation of beauty and attempts to por- 
tray it. They carried painting and sevipture from 
a state of rudeness to one of elegance The Greek 
artists are recognized as masters. The.Minerva of 
Phidias has furnished a study for generations of 
sculptors, while his statue of Jupiter at Olympia 
was considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world. The Grecian works ot art were mostly na- 
tional property, When the country became a Roman 
province no inducements were held out to artists. 
for the Romans were tco much engrossed with 
military affairs to bestow much time on art, Some 
of the wealthy collected choice specimens of Gre- 
cian work and some employed Greek artists. but 
they had no taste. The painters were regarded as 
slaves and the business degenerated until a paint- 
er was rated at the amount he could paint ina 
day. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a taste 
for the works of the old Grecian masters began to 
manifest itself; the work of paintirg and sculpture 
revived, but the masters simply imitated the an- 
tique style. Michael Angelo appeared and in- 
troduced originality, He aimed at the expres- 
sion of lifeand power as he saw it around him. 
His influence on the character of art was soon 
perceived. Students flocked to study his famous 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel, his frescoes and 
statuary. . Raphael, his great rival, also ap- 
peared at this time, and in his picture of 
“The Transfiguration” and numerous Madonnas 
displayed an originality and a talent nearly equal 
to that of Michael Angelo, He also attracted 
many followers, some of whom attained celebrity, 
as did some of Michael Angelo’s, but they were 
mostly imitators, Soon another decline in art be- 
gan, which lasted until the seventeenth century’ 
Conspicuous names in the revival that then took 
place are those of Rubens, of Flanders; Rem- 
brandt, of Holland, and Murillo, of Spain. Since 
that time more and more attention has been given 
to painting and. sculpture; until. every civilized 
country has her noted artists. , 

The question is sometimes asked : “What is the 
good of works of art; are they not useless {”. Most. 
emphatically, no} Nothing that elevates or refines, 
nothing that lifts our thoughts from the baser 
things of life to the contemplation of what is,good 
or grand, or beautiful, is useless. Such things 
give us nobler, purposes, deeper sympathies. with 
those around us, and fit us to live better and hap- 
pier lives, Works of art afford, to. tho: -e that ap- 
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Various means should be employed in aiding the 
pupils to.see through the skeleton of words in the 
reading lesson to the thoughts represented. 

The following exercise with a class of children 
eight weeks in school may illustrate one of the 
many ways of making the written sentence seem a 
reality to even the youngest reader. Necessarily, 
at this early stage, every reading lesson must be 
largely a review lesson, the new words introduced 
being impressed upon the child’s mind by associa- 
tion with words previously taught. 

No stereotyped method should be followed in be- 
ginning the exercise. Varietv in this respect will 
lead the children to give. a ready attention, since 
they do not know what is to be said or done. 

The children are gathered about the teacher in 
an easy, natural order, and the teacher. wishing to 
add the word horse to their somewhat limited vo- 
cabulary, says: ‘‘I wonder if you saw what I did 
this afternoon! It was in the street when I saw it. 
It\is very large, has four feet: ite head is not round 
like yours, but is long, and on its head is long hair. 
Its ears. are pointed, and —.” But by this time 
many hands are raised, and expressive eyes indi- 
cate that the word in the teacher’s mind has been 


‘* Well, children, of what am I thinking? Hugh 
may tell, me if he can.” Hugh (answers through. 
out being given in complete sentences) replies: ‘‘I 
think it is a horse.” Hugh is right; .it is a horse. 
Writes on the board, Jt is a horse. Teacher, point- 
ing to the written sentence,.says: ‘‘ Who else will 
tell what, was thinking of?” Carrie, in a natural 
tone, says: ‘‘It is a horse.” ‘‘ Now look at the 
sentence, and see if there is a new word there.” 
He nds, are ;instantly .raised to point out.the new 
word... This, having been easily found, all other 
words in, the sentence being already known, the 
Pomeroy continues, in a conversational manner; 
‘* You, now know what I saw; but what kind ofa 
horse was it ?”.. Writing, as. she speaks: ‘‘ Js ita 
white horse?, What do you wish to,say,John ?” 
John. asks:...‘‘Js it a white horse?” . The teacher, 
writing upon the board- No, John; it is a black 
horse--says:,..‘‘ Who, will answer John’s question?” 
rancis.is ready to step, before John and answer:, 
‘* No, John ; itis a black horse,” . The. teacher pro- 
c9oeds: ° + When, saw the horse, it, did this,” writes; 
The horse ran. Carrie, with permission from the 
| teacher, . informs the class. that, ‘‘The horse ran.” 
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READING, his pocket. I am going to put something like it 


into Peter’s band.” A nut is carefully placed in 
the child’s hand, the other member’s of the class 
not knowing what the boy’s hand contains. The 
teacher writes: Js it a box, Peter? Maggie steps 
before Peter and asks: ‘‘Js ita box, Peter?” The 
teacher writes, No, Maggie. And Peter immedi- 
ately answers, in accordance with the written sen- 
tence: ‘‘No, Maggie.” ‘‘Can I see it, Peter?” asks 
little Richie, this sentence having been written 
upon the board. Peter, looking at the board for a 
reply, answers: ‘‘Yes, Richie; it is a nut,” this be- 
ing the sentence upon the board. The nut is passed 
to Richie. Teacher says: ‘‘I will tell you why Pe- 
ter let Richie see the nut,” writes: Richie is a little 
boy. This, as in the case of previous sentences, is 
first read mentally, then spoken by one of the chil- 
dren. 

As a test exercise in word calling. questions 
similar to the following may be asked. Teacher, 
pointing to the word horse, says: ‘‘This is the 
name of something; what could you do with it if 
you had 1t?” Again the hands are up, and John 
says: “I could drive the horse.” Teacher points to 
the word boy, asking what the object whose name 
this is can do. A prompt answer comes: ‘A boy 
can play.” 

Or, let the teacher describe the meaning of the 
word: ‘‘I see a word which tells how our hands 
should be.” Carrie, glancing over the sentence on 
the board. points to white, saying: ‘‘Our hands 
should be white.” Teacher asks: ‘‘ What kind of 
a boy is Richie?” Maggie points to the word little, 
saying; ‘* Richie is a little boy.” 

By these devices the words are fixed firmly in 
‘the child’s mind. the sentences are fully under- 
stood, and a natural tone and expression are ac- 
quired. The exercise is indeed a language as well 
as reading lesson. 


Waert Taey Founp THe Coox.—Capt. Wilson, 
of the Star of France, while stopping at Oakland, 
Oal., lately, said that the ship’s cook, while they 
were coming through the topics, got out on the 
martingale, under the bowsprit, to spear dolphins. 
He missed his footing while striking a fish and was 
never seen agaiu; but two hours afterward the 
first mate caught a shark fourteen feet long. With a 
dolphin and one of the cook’s legs and a gold watch 
and chain in. his stomach. They recognized the 
cook's leg because it was tattooed all over with an- 
chors and girls and things: Then tie. mate went 
| fishing again with a large piece of pork, and in 
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For the Sonncs JOuanAL. 
MEMORIAL DAYS. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO, | 
Born March 20, 1475. 
Died Feb., 1558. 








ist, Pupil.—We have come together to celebrate the 
birthday of a great man—a great sculptor, painter, 
architect and poet. He was born in Tuscany, Italy, in 
1475. 

2nd. Pupil.—As soon as he could use his hands he 
began todraw. At school he neglected his lessons and 
spent his time in drawing. His father was displeased 
with this and treated him harshly, but the boy had 
nothing but drawing in his thoughts. 

3rd. Pupil.—When he was 18 years old his father 
reluctantly consented to place him under the instruction 
of a noted artist who agreed to pay for the boy’s services 
—a very unusual thing for a mere beginner. 

4th. Pupil.—His progress was so rapid that in a short 
time the master confessed that his pupil understood 
more than he did himself. While studying here he 
painted his first noted picture—a representation of St. 
Anthony tortured by monsters whose bodies were de- 
storted into all manner of animal and fishy shapes. 
While working on it he used to frequent the fish markets 
to study the forms of the fish. 


that the work attracted the attention of Lorenzo. 


paid particular attention to the boy artist, gave 
rooms in the palace, and treated him with great kind- 


the 
image of a Centaur which stood in the garden so well 
He 
him 


work, 
particular attention to the muscles of the human frame. 
He studied them in every possible position, and even 
dissected dead bodies that he might learn more about 
them. It was this that gave him his power in sculpture 
and painting. 

ith. Pupil,—When he was twenty years old he exel 
cuted a Cupid in marble which was sold to a cardina- 
in Rome and was the occasion of the artist paying a 
visit to that city. He was 21 years old when he arrived 
in Rome. The works of art he saw there aroused him 
to greater enthusiasm in his work. He decided to re- 
main and study them. There he executed a statue 
which first made him famous—the La Pieta. It repre- 
sents the Virgin Mary, mourning over her dead son. 
The work 1s now standing op the altarpiece of a side 
chapel of St. Peters, at Rome. 

8th. —When this was finished he returned to 
Florence, and began his next great work—the statue of 
David. He made it from a block of marble 18 feet 
high, which had been prepared for another design and 
abandoned. Other sculptors considered the block spoiled, 
but Michael Angelo so completely used the whole of it 
that a small piece of the natural crust of the stone could 
be seen on the head of the statue. It was placed on the 
piazza of the Gran Duca where it now stands. The 
statue represents David standing with one foot on 
Goliath’s head, holding the sword in his hand ready for 
a blow. 

9th. Pupil.—So far Michael Angelo had given his at- 


then received an order to paint a wall in a monastery 
which shows what an exalted opinion was had of - 
abilities. "While he was at work upon this the Pope, 
who had been told what a wonderful artist he was, sent 
for him to come to Rome and ordered him to baila for 
for him a huge mausoleum. 
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decorations. But, it progressed slowly and before much 
was done upon it he was chosen to paint the walls of the 


‘| melancholy ; some thought this was due to a disfigur- 


of | #8 made to be used; it is a most valuable faculty. 


11th. Pupil.—This was a very great task. The ceiling 
and walls were to be covered with pictures. It is here 
that the originalty and boldness of his style is clearlv 
shown. There is no repetitions in the faces or figures. 
Each one portrays boldly the characteristics of the sub- 
ject. The pictures are nearly all Bible scenes. On the 
ceiling is the picture of the creation of the world, the crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve, the temptation in the Garden, the 
expulsion from Paradise, the sacrifices of Abel and Cain, 
and the Deluge. In the smaller places about the walls 
are many other Bible scenes and single figures of the 
twelve apostles, of the prophets and of sybils. 

12th. Pupil.—The ceiling was painted in 20 months. 
He worked at it almost constantly ; his eyes became so 
accustomed to looking up that for a long while after- 
ward he was obliged to read with his head bent back, 
and the book held above it. 

18th. Pupil.—About this time the Pope died and the 
new Pope ordered him to cover the front of the church 
of San Lorenzo with sculpture. This was a greater 
work than the mausoleum even. Before it was finished 
this Pope died and the next one gave him more painting 
to do in the Sistine Chapel. He was very anxious to 
finish the mausoleum, and worked at it whenever he 
could get a chance, but he was kept so busy with other 
works that he was never able to complete it. 

14th. Pupil.—In his 72nd year he was appointed archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s, which office he continued to hold till 
his death. With this great work in his hands he yet 
found time for others, among which was a bridge across 
Tiber, the Church of St. Maria, and @ palace on Capito- 
line hill. The hill he also adorned with statues, 

15th. Pupil.—The Cathedral of St. Peters had been 
carried as far as the dome when the architect was called 
away from all his work. A slow fever attacked him in 
February, 1558, and in a few days he died. 

16th. Pupil.—His disposition was inclined towards 


ment of his face, caused by a blow received in his youth 
He was proud and passionate, but noble minded and a 
wonder of generosity. He lived very simply and sent 
nearly all the money he earned home to his father. 

17th Pupil.—Besides being a painter, sculptor and 
architect, he was also a poet of no mean ability. Several 
editions of his poems have been published. Dante was 
his favorite poet. It is said that he knew all of his poems 
by heart. 

18th. Pupil.—Many of the artists of his day hated 
him through envy, and did not give his works the 
credit they deserved, but every one since his time admits 
that he was one of the greatest if not the greatest artist 
that ever lived. 


For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
PRECISION IN TEACHING. 


ITS USE AND LIMITS. 

A teacher desires the pupil to learn the time 
measure table, or a piece of poetry, or the declen- 
sion of a Latin noun, or to write after a copy, or 
to draw an object. This demands learning or do- 
ing a thing, and when done the result may be com- 
pared with some original; the intention is to re- 
produce the original. The attempt of the pupil 
calls for the employment of precision. This is the 
one thing the rote-teacher relies on; it has slain as 
many as Juggernaut. Precision is needful; it has 
uses and it has limitations. 

In schools the term thoroughness is used to des- 
ignate this attempt at precision; a man who was 
thorough was considered a mode! teacher. But as 
people have come to ynderstand education better, 
a good deal less is said about thoroughness than 
there once was. It was once the custom in classi- 
cal schools to spend one entire year in learning the 
declensions and conjugations in Latin grammar; 
the next year the pupil was introduced to the 
Latin reader. This was simply an outrageous and 
mistaken attempt to be thorough. 

There is need of precision. If it is best for a boy 
to learn the “ Lord's Prayer,” or the ‘‘ Decalogue,” 
or the ‘‘ Night Before the Battle of Waterloo,” let 
it be learned as it is, word for word. The memory 


+ 








But let it first be decided that the thing to be 
learned will be an acquisition ; for we cannot learn 
all things. 

In attempting precision the teacher will employ 
the memory, but it does not follow that it should 
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ry, no matter how well stuffed ‘it is. The purse 
that the fairy gave to Fortunatus always had a 
piece of gold in it, not because it was full of- gold, 
but because it was a fountain of gold: How’ shall 
precision be obtained ¢ 

Interest.—To make any acquisition there must 
be something to spur motive. The man whe labors 
at the spade hopes for a reward; the greater his 
hope the greater his exertion. To o tain precision 
real work is needed, to encourage this work the 
pupil must be interested. To learn a lesson with- 
out intérest is most unfortunate for the pupil, and 
yet itis very common. Once the only motive ap- 
pealed to was fear; then the schoolboy went un- 
willingly to school, and no wonder. 

The teacher of narrow experience and narrow 
thinking will infer that it is meant he should give 
out sugar-plums, or lavish praise, etc. Not so by 
any means, ‘‘ How, then, do you interest?” he will 
exclaim. This is the art the skillful teacher pos 
sesses. Read Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice,” and 
see what that master says. In every mind the de- 
sire to know is to be found. 

“*Stop!” cried one boy to another who was hur- 
rying away to school. 

“No, I cannot; I'll be late.” 

** Hold on, and I'll give you an’ apple. ” 
boy only hurried on. 

**Hold on; I want to tell you something!” 

Now the boy paused. 

Every teacher should study how to interest his 
pupils on sound psychological principles. 

Com ion.—To aid a pupil to learn any- 
thing by heart, he should know just what it means. 
How many have painfully learned rules of which 
they had not the slightest conception! How many 
have struggled over pages in history in order to re- 
cite them word for word, and yet never compre- 
hended the meaning! Suppose it is the Ten Com 
mandments—the pupil should be taught first what 
each one means. The old rule, learn first and com- 
prehend afterward, is as bad as it can be. ‘‘ But,” 
says the teacher, “‘suppose the pupil cannot un- 
derstand it?” Then don’t have itlearned. Treat 
the child as a reasonable being; if he cannot com- 
prehend, then you are not giving him the right 
material; you are to blame and he is not. 

Doing. or Application.—Whatever is desirable 
to know can be put into practical form. Suppose 
you wish to teach Square Root. You explain the 
matter so that the pupil understands what is to be 
done; you show him how it is done; and now you 
set him to doing one example and then another, 
and soon. This doing brings the knowledge into 
the mind in the most natural mode possible; eye 
and hand are united in the effort. Visiting a 
school one day, the pupils were found in a very 
merry mood over ‘‘Abbreviations.” Each one had 
written another a short letter, using *‘ Abbrevia- 
tions,”— they had addressed the envelopes to 
“‘ Prof. ——,” or ‘‘Rev. Dr. ——, D.D.,” or ** Hon. 
—.,” etc., etc. This was a skillful teacher. 

Repetition.—The employment of repetition in or- 
der to foster knowledge is of old date. In the Eng- 
lish schools it is common now to hear of “‘ going to 
repetition,” etc. Repetition is less used in the 
schools than it once was; once every rule in arith- 
metic, grammar and orthography, and many other 
things, was repeated again and again in the 
schools. A certain amount of repetition is neces- 
sary, but it should be clearly ascertained that the 
memorizing is needful. 

Let it be noted that precision is not knowledge 
itself. Thousands can recite accurately and yet 
know nothing after all. And, also, that a state- 
ment of the knowledge of another does not thereby 
become my knowledge. 


“You must be liked by the children in order 
to instruct them.” 

“T woutp not like to senda child to a school 
where there was no library. Intelligent teaching 
requires a demand for intelligence. Intelligence 
means becoming a part of the life that has throb- 
bed and struggled through the pulses of the ages, 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


Por the SCHOOL JouRNAL., 
PROFITABLE READING. 





FOR THREE BOYS. 

CHARACTERS :—William, James and Edward. 

Scene: James sitting tipped back in a chair with his 
hat on, reading a paper marked “ Ycung America.” 

(Evter William with skates.) 

William. Good morning Jim! Why arn’t you out 
skating this morning? 

James. O, | wasreading! Here is a capital story. 
T'll lend it to you after I get through with it. Just listen 
to this: ‘As Ralph and, the detective were groping 
their way along the dark passage where Ralph had found 
the hidden door, there was a sudden movement beside 
them. In an instant the muzzle of Ralph's revolver 
was pressed against the intruder’s side. ‘ Another step 
and you area dead man,’ he whispered. The ——” 

. W. There! There! Hold on Jim; I don’t want to 
hear any more of that stuff. Throwthe paper in the 
stove and come out and have a good time, 

J. Throw it in the stove! I guess not, until I’ve 
finished it. I don’t see what there is' about it you don’t 
like. I think it’s splendid.. Why, just think of—— 

W. Yes; that’s it exactly. You sit:here and read that 
trash until you really think it would be perfectly splen- 
did to be a Texas cow-boy, or a young detective groping 
through mysterious passages and) killing people. It’s 
such stuff as that makes fools of lots of boys, but(point- 
ing to his head) this head of mine is..not big, but she’s 
level. 

J. .O, pshaw ! You don’t suppose I, believe it, now. 
It just goes right in and right out again. 

W. . Well, suppose it does, though 1 doubt it. All 
the time you spend in reading it is lost. You are not 
benefited in the least. 

J. O, bother the benefit. Who wants to be benefit- 
ing himself all the time ? I believe in having a good 
time once in a while, whether it benefits or not. 

W. Yes; but if you can have the good time and the 
benefit too, don’t it pay'to take 1t.' Now, I take a paper 
and I have a capital time reading it. There are splen- 
did stories in it, but they don’t make me think it would 
be nice to shoot somebody. 

(Enter Edward, whirling around and bowing 
fantastically.) 

Edward, Good morning to youall What will you 
give me for what I have in my hand? 

J. Give you my old boots. 

W. What is it? Let us see. We'ye, no good ut 


E. (Showing it.) There Don’t you wish you could 
grow ten dollar pieces in your garden. 

W. Why, it’s a ten dollar piece! How did yon get 
it, Ed? 

J. Rich unele just turned up? 

E. No; Traised it 1 tell you. (to William) You re- 
member that lettuce I was telling you about? 

W. Yes; but that never brought ten dollars. 

E. Did.’tit? You can ask Mr, Simpson. I got him 
to ship it to New York for me with his apples, and this 
1s what it brought. 

J. Lettuce this time o’ year, 

W. Where did you get the idea? 

E. Why,! read it inour agricultural paper. It said 
that ]-ttuce would bring a high price at this season, and 
told now to raise itin winter. And I thought 1’d try it. 

W. There, James. Doesn't it pay to read useful 
things. (to Edward.) James «nd I were just talking 
about reading. He thinks it isn’t worth while to be so 
particular about what you read, 

E. Tused to think so too, but I find it is. Icanmake 
my garden pay everso much better since I read the 
agricultural papers. 

W. LIhadn’tthought of making it pay in that way. 
1 was thinking how it,made one feel like trying to be 
good and noble to read about noble people. 

E. Well,! think that is better yet than reading for 
money. | like that kind of reading too. Why, it was 

last night I was read bout —— 
(Votes at the dont) Bowel hare! Come here quite 
The boys from the ulimeit Boye) Up our ice; ; 
Exi 


WHAT IT Is. 
The poet laureate can take a worthless sheet of paper 
nc, Pe te rapping it make it worth $€5,000, 





“Vanderbilt can. ite a fey, words on esheet and make dma 
” dees what caplial 


The United States can take an ounce and a quarter of 
gold and stamp upon. itan “eagle bird,” PSD. ‘That’s 
money... - 

The mechanic can take the material worth $2 and make 
it into a watch worth $100, That’s skill. 

The merchant can take an article worth 25 cents and 
sell it for $1, That’s business, 

A lady can purchase a very comfortable bonnet for 
$1, but she prefers to pay $10, hat’s foolishness. 

The ditch digger works ten hours a day and shovels 
out three or four tons of earth for $2. That's labor. 

A young man thinks he cannot get along without to- 
bacco. That's folly, 

A girl thinks every young man with « moustache is 
“perfectly lovely.” That’s greenness. 

A man thinks it is cheaper to steal than to work. The 
jail teaches him a good lesson. 

A boy thinks it is better to be a druggist's clerk at $10 
a month than to be a farmer, because he can sell the 
girls soda-water. He shows he doesn’t know much. 

Some men talk about the world as though they could 
make one themselves. They are worse than the last. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


TULARE Lake once had an area of 1,736 miles, = 
depth sufficient for a steamboat that navigated it, but its 
area has been reduced to 196 miles, and its greatest depth 
is only 22 feet. Its contraction is attributed to the ab- 
sorbtion of water for irrigating purposes from the two 
streams that feed it. 

Sat is a very abundant mineral. There are solid 
mountains of it and deep caves of it. The water of the 
ocean is pervaded by it. Without it the earth would be 
full of corruption and flesh would decay. ‘The Chinese 
celebrate the introduction of salt into their country 
by an annual feast ; many of the ancients considered it 
a special gift of the gods. 

Mr. SHIELDS, by Jaying pipes perforated at intervals, 
some Lundreds of yards out of Folkestone harbor, and 
forcing oil through them, successfully carried, out the 
other day, his invention for calming stormy water and 
making easy the entrance for vessels in distress. As 
the oil for she purpose can be procured for six pence a 
gallon, and as fifteen to twenty gallons completely 
calmed the entrance to Folkestone in a very stiff breeze, 
t is manifest how easy of appliance and cheap the 
plan is. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Feb. 20.—Bismarck’: exrlanation for returning the Lasker res 
olution is, that it contained an opinion of the dead man’s political 
acts which he cou'd not endorse. -Thesteamer bringing the bod- 
ies of the De Long party arrived in port.—An explo ion in a coal 
mine near Uniontown killed 19 men.—A cyclone swept through 
the Carolinas and Georgia, causing great destruction and loss of 
lie. 

Feb. 21.—Mr. Bradlaugh was again excluded from Parliament.— 
Gen. Gordon has gone alone o visit El Mahbdi.—The 18th annual 
dmner of the Harvard Club of N. Y. took place at Delmonico’s. 

Feb. 22.—The garrison at Tokar has surrendered to the rebels.— 
Funeral honors were paid in New York to the dead of the Jean- 
nette crew, Crowds of citizens and a naval and military proces- 
sion attended the remoyal of the bodies from Hoboken to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yerd. : 

Feb. 23.—Salmi Morse, the originator in America of the Passion 
“lay, committed suicide.— De Long and his companions were bur. 
ie il in Woodlawn Cemetery. , 

Feb. 24.—A British for-e of 4 300, under Gen. Graham, landed 
at Trinkitat. 

Feb. 25.—E! Mahdi is marching on Khartoum.—An explosion 
occurred in the Victoria Railway Station, London, supposed to be 
a dynamite cartridge intended for use in Parliament. 

Feb. 26.—Arthur Wellesley Peel was elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons.—Gen. Graham is preparing {or a battle. 

to explain to the pupils: The Noe 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 











These can be used by the live teacher od L —.--- ercises, 
ie they can be written out and distributed “oaan or 
one may be written on the black-board cack 4a 


CHEERFULNESS is an excellent wearing quality. It 
has been called the bright weather of the heart, 

To most men experience is like the stern lights’ of a 
ship, which illumine only the track it has 1) aaa 
COLERIDGE. 

To be angry is to revenge the faults of othurs ‘upon 
ourselves. —POPE. 

FRETFULYESS of temper will generally characterize 
those who are negligent of order.—Biatr. 

- Ivis not money, nor is it mere intellect, that gaverns 
the w rid; it is moral character ; it is intellect associat- 
je with moral excellence.—T. D. Wooxsry. 
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Tue best way in the world to se*m to be anything is 





really to be what we would seems to be. ° 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





__,. NEW YORK CITY. 

THE Teachers’ Association of New York City gave 
concert and elocutionary entertainment in Steinway 
Hall Feb, 22, Mrs. ‘Henry Firth Wood and Mr. Ackland 
Boyle réndered' a number of recitations. Mr. Wm. R. 
Chapman conducted the musical programme, which 
consisted! of solos by Miss Henrietta Beebe, harp solus 
by Miss Maud Morgan; and choruses by the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club of forty voices. 

THE Primary Teachers’ Association was addressed 
Feb, 18 by Prof. Scott. He dwelt upon the importance 
of teaching distinet enunciation and the correct use of 
words, in order that the pure Enelish might be learned. 
He said: “Children use the language they hear, and 
perbaps the strongest inflnence brought t>» bear upon 
their style of spéech is the examp e set by their teachers 
in the five or six hours of daily association, In Edin- 
burgh and in London judges on the bench aud working 
girls on the street use the same pure language. One of 
the greatest things you can @o for yourselves and for 
your pupils is to attend carefully and closely to the 
riglt use of our language.” He advised the teachers to 
improve their spare time by studying the cities and 
places of interest in Europe by means of books of travel, 
engravings, maps, étc., and to attempt to see in imaz- 
nation the sights of the old world. He gave a descrip- 
tion of his study of Rome, and exhibited some fine en- 
gravings. 

ELSEWHERE. 
*“Mass.—A secend course of lectures will be given 
be‘ore the young ladies of Lagsell Seminary at Auburn- 
dale, N, Y. .. They proved popular last year. 

CHaTavugua 00,--The following delegates have be. n 
chosen. to attend the State Teachers’ Association : Coms. 
J. H. Shalliesand.J. J. Crandall, F. 8, Thorpe, ex-Com. 
N. C..McKoon, E. L. Jones.and Ww. H. Bigelow. 

ARKaNSasS.—At the last ‘Teacher's Institute, held in 
Johnson Co.,,the SCHOOL JOURNAL amd Parkei’s Talks 
on Teaching were.recommended as reading matter for 
the teachers. The examiner trays this was ‘not done 
as a favor but on account of the merit of the JouRNAL 
and * Talks,’ ” 

SaRaTooA Co.—The absence of the teachers of Sara- 
toga Spr. from the Co. Institute, held there Feb. 4 8, was 
mnch commented upon. Some declare that the Sara- 
voga Supt. said that attendance upon Lastitaute sessions 
is a waste of time,’ We c:mnot but believe this to mis- 
represent a very live man. 

MICHIGAN.—The people of Muskegon are agitating the 
question of introducing sewing for girls nto the public 
schools. A night school has been established which has 
an attendance of over 200. 

Port Soniloc evidently has a very excellent man in 
Supt. Pettingill, jadging from the words of his tec.chers. 
They seen imbued with his spint. 

N. Y. Statre.—Oswego County manifests a good deal 
of genuine life. The teachers met at Fulton and had 
class work by Miss Sisson and Miss Kemball, and experi- 
ments hy Prof, Boothby. They mcet at Mexico March 1, 
and a fine programme is marked out. Com. Parkhurst 
gavea cordial reception at Fulton. ‘Talks on Teach- 
ing” are extensively read in this county. 

Memputs. Tenn.—-The number of white pupils is 1,664 ; 
colored, 1,150; the cost per pupil, $11.66. There are a 
avmber of half-day schools. Supt. Cullier approves of 
this for very young children, He also encourages sup- 
plementary reading, and presents a very admirable re- 
port for a city- that has struggled so earnestly as Mem- 
phis. 

Virainia.—The Wythe County Teachers’ Institute is 
a great success. It passed the following resolution by a 
unanimous vote : 

Resolved : That we protest against the abridgement of 
our liberty (in attending Institutes) by the Legislature, 
and that if: they do abridge our liberty thus. It is fur- 
thér resvlved that we continue our Iustitutes, once or 
twice a year, even at our loss of tame. 

{This 1s noble action.—Ep. } 

Jersey Crry.—At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association, Feb. 20, a series of readings and 
recitations was interspersed witli some good music. 

A tablet to the memory of the late City Superiuten- 
dent of schoo m. L. Dickinson, was unveiled in the 
High School room at'2 (clock on Feb. 224 with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The presentation address was made 
by Hon, B. A. Apgar, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and was te‘ponded 6 by Director Isaac 
Romaine, Chairmas High -Sohool Otber 
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addresses were made by Thomas Potter, E3q., Hon, ' B. 
F. Randulph, and Maj. Z. K. Pangborn. _ 

Cunn.—At the New Britain Normal School there are 
four classes. The Junior class (next to graduating) is | "7" 
in the model school twice during the week. The senior 
class spends half of each day there: each member serves 
an apprenticeship as teacher. The other classes do no 
actual teachibg, When other rooms are added, as is 
hoped for, the members of at least the junior class, will 
also practice in the model school. [Jt should: bearrang- 
ed in every normal school to give actual practice to 
every pupil. A large bumber leave the schvol before 
graduation. What benefit do they get ?—Ep.] 


CONNECTICUT.—Two instructive papers were read be- 
fora the Hartford Co. Teachers: ‘‘ ls School Government 
Monarchial or Republican?” by Prin. Twitchell, and, 
“Reading,” by Prof. Carroll. Mr. Twitchell said; 
‘‘Shall we meet these little wills with our stronger will 
and crush them to subjection, or shall we appeal’ to 
their feelings, to their reasoning, to their conscience, 
and thus teach them to control themselves? Unless 
they be self-ruled they will not be preyared to go out 
into this world of temptation ; they, in all probibility, 
will not be law-abiding citizens.” Prof. Carrolf says: 
“We build up a vocabulary by conver-ing with the 
pupils concerning the world about us. It becomes the 
real possession of the child only as he uses it. Every 
lesson should be a talking lesson. All reading aloud 
should be talking to sume person. 

ILLINOIS.—Supt. W. B. Powell is steadily improving 
the schools of Aurora. Reading bovks are Isid aside 


. when the tird reader is finished, and the pupils study 


the best English and American literature. There are 
classes studying Scott, Dickens, Longfellow, Irving, 
Bancroft, Macaulay, Shakespeare and others. History 
is pursued by means of biography. For instance : The 
‘Life of Washington” 1s taken, and in connection every- 
thing with which he was identified. To procure these 
facts the boys and girls are set to hunting every where. 
Everything which has been written about Washington, 
and which can be procured, is on a large table in the 
schoolroom, The bonks are bought by the school board. 
In geography, ‘‘Journeys” furm the string upon which 
geographical facts are strung. Reference books bear- 
ing upon this subject, are also collected, In grammar, 
the instruction is given by means of actual work in com- 
postition, writmg, spelliog and punctuation. This begins 
with the lowest grades and continues till the pupils are 
through the High School. 
POREIGN. 

SCOTLAND.—The schoo] boards of Kirkland and St. 
Ola have prohibited the corporal punishment of girls, 
on the ground that it was coarse and degrading. It is 
said to be the first cose of such prohibition in Scotland, 

HoLLaNnD.—The law of 1878 forbade religious instruc- 
tion in the schools. Many parents desiring such instruc- 
tion, have contributed to the establishment of “ schools 
with the Bible.” About 895 such schools are reported 
for 1883. 

{TaLy.—The statistics of Education forwarded by the 
Bureau at Washington show a’ rapid increase in the 
aunual appropriations sincs 1871, and a corresponding 
decrease in the number of persons who can neither read 
nor write. 


Buoys.—In all harbors the buoys on the right as you 
pass in are painted red, and those on, your left black. 





When one is painted in red and black horizontal bands,’ 


the ship should run as close to it as, possible, because 
that indicates the center of a parrow channel, Buoy: 
with red and black vertical stripes always_mark ‘the’ 
ends of spits and the outer and inner ends of extensive 
reefs, where there is a channel on each side. |“When‘red 
and black checkers are painted on a buoy, ft marks 
either a rock in the open sea or an Obstruction in the 
harbor of small extent with a channel afl around... 1 | '§ 
there are two such obstructions and a channel between 
them, the buoy on the right of:you will ‘have red and} 
white checkers, and the one on your left will have black 
and white checkers. When a wreck obstructs the ¢han- 
nel a green buoy will be placed, on the sea side,of the 
wreck, with the word ‘ Wreck’ plainly painted on it in 
white letters, ,rovided there isa ¢lear channel aj] around 
it ; otherwise, an even number will be painted in white 
above the word * Wreck’ when the buoy is en the right 
side of the chaunel, and an odd number af the buoy ix 
on the left.” 
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7) How shall I best explain to a class the cause of the 
waters, of the oceans and some lakes being salt? (2) 
Please suggest some interesting games for a country 
school thatis cbhiged to play in the school-room while 
snow is on the ground and on rainy days? (8) Which 
system. of writing would you recommend ? 8. B. 

(1), First as to the oceans, Remember that the land is 
full of salt, in small quantities of course, and thai the 
water of the brooks and rivers take this up and carry 
it to the‘oceans. The san eyaporates pure water and 
‘leaves the salt. Hence we infer tiere was a time when 
the ocean was fresh and that it is steadily becoming 
more salt, As to|lakes, doubtless some of the rivers 
have brought them much salt and evaporation shows 
this! © (2) See! colamns of the Journab. (3) There is 
little choice. Valuable series are published by Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., D, Appleton & Co., A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., Cowperthwait & Co., and several others. 
Write to them for specimens.— Eb. 





(1) Should a superintengent do any tearhing when he 
visits a school? (2), Should he, asa rule, take up the 
time usually devoted to recitation, in speech-making ? 
(3) Should he while visiting a school govern in any de- 
gree? (4) 1f he teaches, is he not likely to destroy either 
the influence er the individuality of the teacher ? (5) If 
he practices speech-making, does he not lose valuable 
time that might be better employed in observing the 
methods of teaching and controlling used by the teach- 
er, thus enabling him to correct faults and suggest to 
the teacher the points wherein he lacks? (6) If he gov- 
eros, does he not practically say to the pupils, “ Your 
teacher is incapable of controlling you” ? = 





W. C. Colson,! in the ScnooL JouRNAL of Feb. 2, asks: 
‘When did Jav; 1, 1884, first dawn on the earth 7" Ap- 
pleton’s Higher Geography, page’ 121, fixes the line, but 
you say that it is not definitely fixed. Who is correct ? 

[Appleton’s Geography says that Schedler bas fixed 
the line,,, ow could he fix it? , It is not and cannot be 
a definitely fixed line. The people who voyaged east 
brought their day with them: those who went west 
took their day. These two advancing hosts did not travel 
in straight lines. There are islands having east time and 
other islands farther east having trest ti ne.—Ep,] 


What do you think of the school system (?) of some 
States in oor Union—Iowa particularly—in taking up 
only one branch of study and “crowding” that fora 
year, another the next year, and so on? Isit practical? 
Our plan of work in Minnesota is this: ist year, read- 
ing, teaching the script, not print; tables, spelling by 
sound and letter, with instruction in marking the vow- 
els. Twenty minutes per day in writing on slates, 
which L rule, Drawing and oral geography. 2d year, 
Language, reading,. spelling, talks about history and 
drawing., 3d year. much as the second, but one grade 
in advance. E. 8. 

[The first is not in accordance with the principles of 
education ; the last appears to be.—Eb.] 


| (1) Why is the'present Congress‘called the 48th? (2) 
Whydoiwe inteit the divisor in division ? (8) How was 
ithe pilar diameter found to be 26 mules shorter than 
the equatoral? \, ZC. M. 
(1) The first Congresa met in 1788. The Presidential 
serm filled by Garfield and Arthur is the 24th, There 
are two Congresses to each Presidential term, hence this 
isthe 48th. .(2) See elsewhere. (8), Rather hard to ex- 
Lage: generally, a pendulum beats faster the nearer it 
the center of the earth ; a pendulum beats enough 
faster to induce the conclu-ion that the polar diameter 
was 24 miles shorter.—Ep. Db, 


(1) Im the abmtence, "+ No c one Joves to tell a tale of 
scandal but ito him who loves to hear it,” please give 
reason for. using ‘‘who,;” and what is its antecedent? 
(2) Please correct, if necessary, the following, viz. : The 
man, who. was. bere, has gene. (1) Who must be used 
because it will be the subject of the verb—the auteced- 
ent ig im the objective case, but pronouns ure not re- 
quired to agree in case.. Him is the antecedent. (2) 
Correct -—Ep.] 








oo 


Can you put me on track of a book contain'ng lively 
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‘Our\“‘Séng Trebétires’ (N66) 1 and 2) coiitaining each 
85 bright songs, hymns, rounds, eic., are designed for 
such use, price 10 cents each, $6.00 per hundsed.—Ep.] 





"Why do you invert the divisor in fractions ?” 

[The inversion. of the divisor shows how often it is 
contained in a unit. Next it is multiplied by the dividend 
to ascertain bow often it is contained in the dividend. 
Take 7+; now invert # and it’ becomes {—that 
is # is contained | time in 1. ‘Now multiply } by 
} to ascertain how many times it will go in }:--Ep.] 

Lam not satisfied with my method of teaching history 
and would like some help. In the ScHooL JOUBNAL of 
Feb; 2. 1 noticed the; advertusemeut of ** How to Teach 
and Study History.” Can you recommend this book ? 

[Yes. (t will assist the teacher; it stiuvulates the pu- 
pils, Supplement the history lessons with general read- 
ings on related subjects.—Ep. J 


Ihave my pupils write all they can remember about a 
topic in histury at each recitation. What do you think 
of the plan ? oO. G. 

[It depends on many circumstances whether it be a 
gocd plao. First, the subject should be worth learning ; 
second, it should be aypropriate to the age, etc., of the 
pupil ; third, 1t should be comprehensible and enter into 
the experience of the pupil. Then after reading he may 
write about it,—Ep.] 


Wito publishes ‘* Fresh Leaves” ? J.D. J. 


[E. O. Vaile, editor of the Schoolmaster, Chicago, 111. 
—Ep.] 


In the sentence, ‘‘ Costly thy habit as thy purse will 
buy,” you parse ‘costly’ asan adverb. It isan, adjec- 
tive, relating to ‘‘ habit,” F. X. D. 

[F. X. D. 1s correct ; we meant to say adjective.—Ep.] 


What is Civil Service? M. M. 


[Service of the public distinct from maval and mili- 
tary service,—Ep. } 








PREDATORY PLANTSs.—There are. plants which 
live by actual violence. The Venus’ Fly-trap, 
which grows in the Carolinas is one; its leaves are 
sure death to insects. Each leaf is composed of 
two lobes, which close on each other by a hinge in 
the middle, and both Jobes are covered with small 
purple glands. When the leayes are open the trap 
is set, and now let a fly light on a lobe, it snaps to- 
gether, and the fly is a prisoner, the glands pour 
out a sort of gastric juice on him, he is digested, 
the leaf résts awhile and then opens for more. The 
Sundew is another plant of the same kind, only its 
digestive apparatus is in its flowers and not in its 
leaves. It is armed with a number of stout hairs, 
and when an insect touches a flower he is held by 
a thick fluid upon it while the. hairs turn over and 
grasp hitn until he has been digested. The Bladver- 
wort is an aquatic plant, having a pitcher like re- 
ceptacle which entices insects within, where they 
are killed and digested, while the Dogsbane has a 
similar contrivance for imprisoning and killing in- 
sects. ' 





Bananas.—Everybody who has eaten a banana 
knows the pulp is seedless. The plants are propa- 
gated from other plants. Nine months after a cut- 
ting has been planted, a purple bud appears in the 
center of the unfolding leaves that shoot’ out from 
the head of the parent stem. The stem on which 
the bud appears grows ‘rapidly above the main 
stalk, \As ‘the bud increases in’ weight, the stem 
bends downward by a graceful curve, on the ex- 
tremity of which this ‘bud continues to grow still, 
the purple blossoms falling off, little’ shoots appear 
as'the embryo frait. Wach fruit has a yellow blos- 
‘som at-its outward extremity. A single stock bears 
only one bunch ‘or crop as its life work: At the 
end of three or four months the fruit has grown to 
maturity, and is picked long enough before it is 
*~dead ripe” to preserve it in marketable c)ndition. 
Spaniards have a réligious reverénce for the ban- 
ana, believing it tobe the fruit of which Adam 
partook. ‘The fruit has long been regarded as ex- 
tremely nutritious. It is recommended above all 
others for invalids who are unable to swallow 
harder /ood. An estimate by Humboldt claims 
that thé soil that would be ‘to raise wheat 

enough bananas 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





. For the ScnooL JOURNAL. 


PROFESSOR WEST ON THE CLASSICS. 


A. W. Home, M..A., N. Y. City. 

In the February number of the North American 
Review Professor West, of Princeton, discusses 
ithe much-vexed question of the respective merits 
of ancient and modern studies. He puts the ques- 
‘tion: ‘‘Must the Classics Go?” and declares that 


there is no need of this, and that Greek should be bea 


retained as well as Latin. He confines himself to 
*a few salient points, and discusses these lucidly if 
not exhaustively. ; 

The ground he takes has so often been traveled 
‘over before, that there is little room for originality ; 
but Mr. West is a much better champion of his 
cause than if he were wholly original. He attacks 
Herbert Spencer at the outset, whose name is a 
good one to conjure with. He is much oftener 
quoted than understood, and sometimes not under- 
standable, perhaps, even by himself. His book, 
‘* Education,” has been a perfect godsend to carp- 
ers at classical studies. Professor West examines 
Herbert Spencer’s dogmatic assertions, analyzes 
them, pulls them to pieces, exposes the fallacies, 
the “unfair language,” the ‘‘simple quibbling,” 
and, to use a phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s, he pulver- 
izes Herbert Spencer. To prove the power which 
Greek and Latin—and Greek and Latin alone— 
possess, he quotes Mr. John Stuart Mill, for ‘ Mr. 
Mill has covered the whole case.” 

By far the most valuable part of Mr. Wes.’s ar- 
‘ticle, after his reference to Mill and Spencer, is 
where he deals with those objectors who have been 
the victims of faulty teaching. These are the ob- 
jectors to be feared. He hits the nail on the head 
when he ascribes, as President Porter had done 
before him, the chief hostility to classics to the 
inefficiency of teachers. He says, talking of 
“‘cheap teachers, ignorant of the rationale of their 
subject. Their pupils become even more so,zand 
plod drearily along or else evade their task, receiv- 
ing a minimum of benefit outweighted by a maxi- 
mum of mental injury.” This is quite true; but 
the blame rests Icss with the teachers than with 
the system and with the school-books. When 
modern studies forced their way into prominence, 
less time was necessarily given to classics, and a 
stupid and insane system of teaching grammar 
more than language was introduced. Instead of 
treating grammar as merely a help to language, 
grammar was made all-important, and the lan- 
guage was made subsidiary to it; just as if Homer 
‘and Virgil and Plato and Cicero were of no use ex- 
cept as models by which to exemplify irregular 
‘forms of words and intricacies of syntax. Gram- 
‘mar was thus made the one object, and, in conse- 
‘quence, grammars grew in size, and are every day 
becoming more complicated. It was forgotten that 
a student will learn sooner, and better, the difficul- 
ties of inflection and construction from actual ex- 
perience of authors than from the best grammars. 
The objection to the study of classics is thus made 
a question arising from poor teaching. 


tor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SEVEN LETTERS FROM TWICKENHAM. 


By Wotstan Drxzy. 

Why the town was ever called Twickenham, I 
can’t, for the life of me, imagine. It resembles in 
no possible way: that I can see the English village: 
it has no’Grotto, no Orleans House, no St. Ste- 
phen’s. It might much better, have been called 
Greendale, for every inhabitant who is neither a 
Green nor a Dale is sure to be a Greendale—except, 
of course, strangers. The teacher’s name at school 
No. 3. was one of the exceptions; it was Foster. 
The first letter with which we have to do was 
written by her to an intimate friend who had been 
her room-mate at normal college. It is needless to 
give it all here, and, in fact, I was only shown a 
part of the letter. I presume the first of it hada 





‘the of the cloth” and 
ee ee way 


edge” and cutting it“‘bias” witha “shir? 


and an “L” on it; but this.is only guessing. Toward 
the last the letter ran:— ? 

“* By the , the new superintendent called on 
my eee ee eee eres oe 
enough for the pusition (in my humble opinion), 
but he has cheek en for anything. 
vice about managing the 
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him, he seems so 


to|could resent, I wo 


must be some secret about ing and learning — 
some underlying principle—that I hadn’t found. 
He said he thought there was, and looked at me in 

@ meaning, saucy way, I know I blushed 
dreadfully, though I don’t know what there was to 
blush about. I think he would be ever so much 
nicer if he had not that bold look—you know, if 
there is anything I particularly detest, it is cheek- 
iness. I make him answer for it some time. 
if he would only say something impolite that I 
like it. Iam going to ask 
him next time he calls, what he meant and what 
the secret is, about teaching. I suppose he thinks 
he knows it. 


“‘ He seems to be paying desperate attention to 


brassy. However, I don’t doubt there are plenty| Miss Green. I’m wee & for my port, only I 

here who will be quite away with him. think he might be a little more dignified and not 

saw him walking with Archer Green’s daughter | cause le to talk so much about him. 

postenday. She is very nice and very pretty, and} ‘‘I feel dreadfully blue and miserable; the 
shouldn’t be at all surprised at a little love affair | weather is absolutely awful. 

in that direction, They would make a pretty Good-bye. 

pair; she is dark, and if he carried her off there NELLIE F.” 


would be some hope of an older and more dignified 
superintendent. 
‘I don’t feel as if I could sleep a wink to-night. 
Good-night, and please write soon to your loving 
NELLY F. 


The second letter was written by the “new 
superintendent’ to his brother. The signature 
doesn’t show, as it ought, that he was neither a 
Green nora Dale, not yet a combination of the two, 
so I am left to make a formal statement: He was a 
Carleton. A ‘portion of his letter ran thus: 


“T am enjoying my work here greatly. The 
ple are fairly intelligent, and the teachers more 
that. I e several changes at once 

in the of studies, but not a clean sweep at 


aaa y perfoules hope 1s in one teacher, a 
Foster. She is very much in earnest in her 
i dislikes me I notice, but 


work. She especially 

that doesn’t matter. 
slightly touched, as you 
iss Green. She ia the 


“T must confess to bein 
accuse me, in to 
most dashing little witch youcan imagine. I have 
a dreadful misgiving that her heart is elsewhere 
and that she is only flirting with me.” 

There was more in this letter which is of no con- 
sequence to us. The writer subscribed himself, 
** Your brother, Walter.” 

Both these letters left Twickenham in the same 
mail, as also did one from Miss Emma Green, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Henry }'. Maxwell, at Aspinwall, 
United States of Colombia. How it began I 
shouldn't dare record, nor half of its contents, but 
a sentence or two will bear transcription: 


“T have splendid times with Mr. Carleton, the 
new superintendent. I see him almost every day. 
He is talk of the town—the way he is manag- 


ing the schools. The children seem to gain im in- 
igence every week. It is almost incredible. 
The scholars 


like him, too, and like “> 
school; and the teachers just adore him. He is 
only thirty, nearly as tall as you and ever so much 
handsomer; such eyes! He makes love tome with 
them; you won't believe it, but he does! And if 
you don’t hurry and come home from that horrid 
swampy, snakey country I'll marry him right 
away. Iam sure he will ask me. 


** Oh, please, be a good boy for once and do come 
home soon to your,” etc., etc., and I shouldn’t any 
more dare give the voluminous conclusion than 
the beginning of the letter, but I will record that 
the bright eyes of vivacious Miss Green looked un- 
commonly red and sorrowful for an hour after 
writing it, particularly for one who had in imme- 
diate contemplation the bliss of wedlock. 

School matters in Twickenham certainly were 
very much changed after Mr. Carleton’s appear- 
ance, and Miss Foster's school was among the first 
to manifest the improvement. Perhaps this was 
because the teacher was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of true teaching, and only needed a little 
encouragement and wise direction in order to make 
this o pirit work and appear to the best advantage. 
Some people in Twickenham had thought her ideas 
and methods rather peculiar: but the boys were so 
fond of her, and their studies were so well attended 
to while in school No. 3 that it had been generally 
conceded that if she had “queer notions” there 
was yét “something in them.” ' 

In another letter to her old school-mate, Miss 
Foster wrote: 

‘* T find I don’t know as much about teaching as 


I tI es aol ie Hendy, though mare, « 
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The fifth letter was from Mr. Carleton to his 
brother. Among other things it said: 

** Pity me, old fellow, the brilliant bubble has 
burst. I learned afew days ag® that the adorable 
Miss Green hasa lover down in South America, 
and from her behavior lately, I am certain that 
she has been only amusing herself withme. What 
shall I do? Yours, cups: 

ALTER. 


P.8.—Please send me the book of sonnets over 
my table. _ 

From the sixth letter by Miss Foster to her friend 
I take a long extract. The letter began: 

‘“* My dear, dear friend: I know you will be sur- 
prised at what I am going to write you. but no 
more than I am that everything should happen so 
strangely. I am going to tell you all about it be- 
cause you are my nearest and dearest friend and I 
must tell some one. You know I said I was poing 
to ask Mr. Carleton what he meant about the se- 
cret of ay ther way again to-day. Ofcourse 
I couldn’t ask him before the scholars, but he stop- 
ped a minute after I dismissed them, and I said, 

Mr. Carleton, you told me’—— 

**T don’t remember my exact words, but I only 
asked him what was the secret of teaching that he 
thought I didn’t know, and, if he knew, would he 
give it to me; and that’s all I asked him. Now, 
was it my fault? Was I to blame the least bit? 
That creature stood there, and positively grin- 
ned with delight, as if I had said something 

. You don’t know how I felt. Then he 
suddenly became serious, very serious; I never 
saw him look so before; and it made me afraid of 
him. And he said—I can remember every word: 
‘Mies Foster, I am sure you have the secret of 


teaching, though you may not know it. It is the 
secret of learning, too; the secret of everything 
worth having or worth living for—it islove. You 
ask me to give it to you, but I have already given 
you all I had; instead, Ibeg — will give me, if you 
can, just a little love. lease! just a little.’ 
He looked so humble and beseeching that I—told 
him I did—just a little, oy alittle. I couldn't 
help it; he made me say it. I said distinctly only 


a little, but he paid no attention to that, but just— 
Oh! I can't a fe heard of such im- 
pudence in your life. t doesn’t it seem strange, 


when I always disliked him so? I think it is fate. 

It was destined to be so. Perhaps I ought to have 

waited and thought it over calmly. If I have 

done wrong, I am sorry. Do write soon, and tell 

me if you think it was my fault. The weather is 
,’ ete., etc 


’ ° : 

What Miss Foster co-:ld not ‘‘ tell” her most inti- 
mate friend, I surely should not be at liberty to 
blow abroad to the multitudinous “‘ general reader,” 
even if I knew, which I do not; I was never inside 
of Twickenham School No. 3 in my life. I was 
sitting on the wall opposite, that afternoon, and 
when Miss Foster and Mr. Carleton came out, I 
noticed they were arm in arm. A few steps up 
the road they met Miss Green riding with a 
bronzed, blonde-bearded, square-shouldered young 
man, who jumped from the carriage immediately, 
slapped Mr. Carleton on the back and wrung his 
hand without waiting for an introduction. I was 
near enough to observe Miss Green’s look of amaze- 
ment; and, after some breathless explanations and 
the intensest hilarity on the part of the men, to 
hear her exclaim, “ Perfidious wretches!” 

Perhaps a few words from a letter dated at As- 
pinwall long previous to any of the others may 
throw a light on the situation. It was by Henry 
Maxwell to his friend Walter Carleton : 

“* When yous to Twickenham, you will probe- 


meet a Emma, daughter of Mr. Archer 
Geen = mus Greens with which 
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the place abounds, this particular shade so exactly 
ey my own verdant 

return from Aspi 
a ubly knitted cod geomet in’ one life-pattern. Asa 


favor to me, ma as as you 
know how to this young lady. Per ou can 
get up a little flirtation; she 1s a great 

Yours, Harry.” 


No wonder Miss Green exclaimed ‘“ Perfidious 
wretches ;” no wonder Miss Foster echoed the sen- 
timent. Of course, Mr. Carleton’s brother, when 
he heard of it, said: ‘‘I knew all the time he was 
bluffing.” But he didn’t. 

The seventh letter from Twickenham? Yes, to 
be sure. It was from Miss Foster to her friend. 
But it wasn’t a letter at all; it was only a piece of 
cake. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Enumerate the conditions on which the per- 
fect healthiness of a school-room and premises 
mainly depends, and say what precautions it is in 
the teacher’s power to take for securing them. 

2. What is meant by the ‘Association of Ideas” ; 
and in what departments of your teaching are the 
laws of Association best illustrated ? 

3, Show by examples what is meant by the words 
Syllogiem, Inference, Hypothesis, and Demonstra- 
tion. 

4. Locke taught that all our knowledge comes to 
us by sensation or reflection. Explain this state- 
ment, and illustrate it by reference to your experi- 
ence in teaching. What special lessons seem to 
you best calculated to encourage the habit of re- 
flection ? 

5. What is meant by “habit”; and by what is 
habit formed and strengthened? Are there any 
youthful habits. either of thought or of action, 
which lie specially wi hin the control of the school- 
teacher ? 

6. If your advice were asked by managers re- 
specting the formation of a library in your school, 
what classes of books would you suggest? Name 
in each case two or three examples of books well 
suited for the purpose. By what other means is it 
in the power of a teacher to encourage in the schol- 
ars a love of reading ? 

7. It has been officially explained that one chief 
object of excercises in English should be “‘to add 
to the scholar’s store of words.” Say why it is de- 
sirable to do this, and by what sort of exercises the 
object can be most effectually attained, 

8. Say by which of the exercises of Froebel, or by 
what other discipline in higher classes, it is possible 
to call out or strengthen the inventive faculty in 
children. 

9. Show by what means the influence of a teach- 
er can be so used as to encourage in the scholars: 
(a) Thrift, (6) Obedience and helpfulness to parents, 
(c) The habit of industry. 

10. Show, by means of brief notes of a lesson on 
one of the following subjects, how you could help a 
scholar to think out and find a rule or principle for 
himself: 

(a) Multiplication of fractions. 

(b) The law of gravitation. 

(c) The choice of food. 

(d) The formation of abstract nouns from ad- 
jectives. 

11. Mention any books relating to the History or 
the Philosophy of Education, which should be read 
by any one who is anxious to become thoroughly 
qualified for the profession of a teacher, or which 
you hope to read, and give your reasons for the 
selection. 





At the meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Lake George, last summer, Article 
111, of the Constitution was amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Any teacher or school officer may become 
a member of this Association, by signing the Con- 
stitution and by paying dues for one year, in ad- 
vance; but withdrawal from the active duties of 
teaching shall not cause a forfeiture of member- 
ship. The Teachers’ Association of every county 
and city may appoint three persons to attend the 
Staté Association, as delegates,” 





NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN ART GaLLERIES.—An exhibition of Mr. 
Eugene Weeks’ paintings and a NT ee aE 
Feb. 27th at these galleries. 

PIANOFORTE MATINEE.—Mme. De Salazar will give an 
afternoon concert of piano music at Steinway Hall, on 
March 4th. Mr. Fritz Giese (solo violoncellist to his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands), and Mr. Sam 
Franko, the well-known violinist, will assist. Mme. De 
Salazar will play selections from Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt. 

Warter-CoLor Socrety.—The exhibition of water- 
colors at the Academy of Design closes March ist. The 
works that have received the more general admiration 
of the public are probably Mr. Henry Farrer’s sunset 
pieces, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s foreign, and Mr. W. 
T. Richards’ water scenes, Mr. J. Alden Weir's ‘Puritan 
Maiden,” Mr. J. Francis Murphy’s lan1scapes, the flower 
paintings by the Misses Greatorex and Abbott, and Mr. 
Anderson’s brilliant interior. 

Miss MAaRGULIES’ CONCERT.—Miss Adele Margulies’ 
concert at Steinway Hall on the 28rd was a decided suc- 
cess. Miss Margulies is distinguished by having won 
the first prize for piano playing at the Vienna Conserv- 
atory. Her appearance here, in conjunction with Mr. 
Thomas’ orchestra, was an interesting event, and the 
two concerts (Beethoven, Ne. 4 in G), and Chopin (E 
minor opus 11), which she undertook, were a test that 
only her training and skill enabled her to pass success- 
fully. The orchestra gave Brahm’s ‘‘Academic” over- 
ture, and a symphonic poem by Saint Saens. 

Mr. Inness’s “ Niagara,” which has been on exhibi- 
tion at his studio, West 55th street, was sold for $5,000. 

Mr. J. 8S. Hartley has just finished a bust which is to 
be sent to Europe after being cast in bronze. 

Edward Gay is at work on several fine pieces of land- 
scape. 

W. A. Coffin has on his easel a portrait of a lady in 
black. 

Wm. Morgan is painting a girl in blue, waving good- 
bye to some one in a train. 

G, De Forest Brush has the portrait of an Indian chief 
on horseback as one of the reminiscences of his Western 
trip. 





PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


We propose to give in this column from week to 
week, a few of the many unsolicited letters we receive 
from subscribers to our publications, commending them 
to the attention of teachers everywhere. It is pleasant 
in this way not only to acknowledge their poor but 
to show that we are very glad of their appreciatio 


A leading Ohio superintendent says: “I am wery 
much pleased with the ScHOOL JOURNAL. I find it to 
be the live educational periodical of our country.” 

I regard your publications superior to any and all 
others. I admire Parkerism more and more. I read and 
re-read it, and I think I understand it. H. L. R. 

The JouRNAL is like the path of the just man that 
shines more and more to the perfect day; I am wedded 
to it and wish it and you superlative success. 

Jas. McBrien. 

Please send me my old friend the InstiruTE. There 
is nothing equal to it. B, G. 

The TREASURE TROVE should find its way into every 
home and school-room. It is no doubt doing a power 
of good wherever it goes. I would not be without it. 

W. H.R, 

The JoURNAL is simply priceless. W. H. Lynou. 

I cannot loose any number of the InstrruTs ; I intend 
to take it until I finda better paper—and thet will be a 
long time, judging from what I have seen. 

M. A. SPEAR. 

The JOURNAL furnishes what it takes years of experi- 
ence to find out. M. M. LUTHER. 

I read several educational journals; your paper is| hold 
taken by an assistant and I find I lose so much if I don’t 
read it that I have concluded to subscribe for it. 

H. C. MaTraEews. 

I esteem the JounNaL very highly indeed ; I do not 
see how I could teach without it. E. R. Barr. 

I cannot afford to be without a single number of the! 


JouRNAL. It is fairly surpassing itself in every issue. 
fark Se pee F..W. Woops. 


I take and read seven journals of education ; when I 
have read them I hand them to the pupils, calling their 
attention to the most useful articles. I believe in print- 
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THIRTEENTH YEAR! 
THE 


SCHOOL eJOURNAL. 


Weekly, 50 Numbers a Year. 
$2.60 per year; $2.00 if paid in Advance. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


Pointed Discussion of Rducationsl Ideas. 
What to Do in the School Room. 
Valuable Educational News. 
How to Teach. 
Answers to Correspondents, Educational Questions. 
Things to Tell the Scholars. 
Declamations and Dialogues. 
Reviows of Books, 


In short, it will contain just what the teacher will 
want to know in order to make his school a center of 
light and power, instead of a reciting mill. 

In this work it will be aided by the ablest. educators 
in the country. Papers may be expected from the 
following men and women : 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 

THOMAS HUNTER, 


H. H. STRAIGHT, 
E. J. HALLOCK, 


N. A. CALKINS, 
T. F. HARRISON, 
H. B. BOISEN, 
E. R. SHAW, 
8. G. LOVE, 
C. N. MARVIN, 
JOHN OGDEN, 
F. P. LANTRY, 
A. 8. HIGGINS, 
T. W. SEWARD, 
H. ©. SMITH, 
B. G. NORTHROP 
MISS L E. PATRIDGE, 


Cc. W, WASSON, 
A. BE. FRYE, 
Z. RICHARDS, 
CHARLES G. LELAND, 
PROF. JOHN KRAUS, 
GEORGE BR. BURTON, 
J. B. PEASLEE, 
MRS. KBAUS-BOELTE, 


A. E. JONES, ANNA J. HARDWICKE, 
EDWARD A. RAND, MISS M. 0. RUSSELL, 
H. C. BAIRK, MRS. K.8. DURRIE 
D. L KIEHLE, LUCY A. YENDES, 
G. STANLEY HALL, ANNA JOHNSON, 


And many other Practical Teachers. 


AS TO THE FUTURE. 


Please note the following features of the JouRNAL; 
1. The series of articles m Col. F. W. Parker, the 
first of which appeared Nov. 10. Others will follow 
each month. 
2. The valuable series of letters from our s eos cor- 
respondent at Col. Parker’s Normal School, Ill. These 
ve a minute description of the methods employed 
, and have been read with deep interest. 
8, We give sketches of prominent educational men. 
4. The School-Room Department, which is and has 
wales "tas conker OF thd veper : **How to Teach” is the 
before the earnest teacher ; all know the what, 
wthehow. We shall make the JOURNAL worth $50 a 
year to every subscriber. We shall make the it a paper 
no live teacher can do without. 


48S TO THE PAST. 


The educational world does movE. The ScHOOL 
JOURNAL began in 1874 to preach a reform in educa- 
methods ; it urged that we should absolute- 
ly teach in accordance with the 2 Bripciplen enunciat- 
ed by Socrates, Pestalozzi, Froebe Mann, and 
others. To all this there was at first shrugging of shoul- 
ders, and “‘I wish we could.” Undismayed it went on 


th 


fin here and there those who believed it was pos- 

sible a the school-rooms should be centers of light, 

life Frovod y; instead of aco" hndalie At last the entire 

con tis fecing a new impulse. ‘There is some- 
— now exclaim. The deadest teacher 

has of the ‘*New Education.” 

The JOURNAL has not filled its Raord, 
tions “‘ about Education.” There are clan 


7 anete home are 


the foundation PRINCIPLES of education, and 
ven METHODS founded on those principles. We 
at the great thing needed is TEACHERS WHO CoM- 
PREHEND THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. Such teach- 
ers will easily form rapt own methods. We therefore 
these and give methods that in them- 


The tethers have seen at a glance that thé JourwaL 
is Mito to be righthand of hel They have felt its 
inspiration. 


ages 
us an 
their power of It is worth handreds of do!- 


ei eas teacher whe wants to improve himself and 
his-school. No investment is so valuable as a subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL. “ te 
in regard subscriptions should 
to thé publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 
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‘Publishers, © 21 Park Place,N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

“A Curistian Home. “How to make and how to 
maintain it.” By John Hall, D.D. Phila.: The 
can 8. 8. Union. 5 

Tne book contains ry wise 3 
ance of the subject, which is loo 
so many young people ; the Recessity of sadn malt 
and beliefs, that self-respect may ee be sacrificed for 
the sake of harmony ; upon” the dangerto the‘ peace! 
home, especially lurking in such agciety as ae 
apes Kuroepean ways. 

Much good advice i: given upon the Home neveniiiel 
and training of children—ths especial danger to which | 
the children of different social classes-aré exposed, and’ 
the care of the parents in regard to it. The book is de- 
signed to benefit—not the bad therein described, ‘‘ they’ 
do not believe in pious books ”—but such as are “not Sh 
on the tempring, inclined plane.” e ‘book is 
written in choice language, ahd’ its attractive binding 
makes it an ornament for the centre-table. 


CooKERY FoR BEGINNERS. Marion Harland. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

To young housekeepers this book! wit): bring: a ‘bldes} 
ing. It comprises thé: preparation: of, breads, : meats, | 
soups, eggs, vegetables, cakes, dessert, jellies, ete, and: 
contains blank pages for additional receipts. Directions 
are stated clearly ani exa:tly. To old houwsekeep 2rs_ 
will suggest healthy, savory dishesin place of the greasy, 
much-seasoned and spiced ones that haye caused go many 
dyspepsias. The author agrees with, Bayard ,Taylor 
that “ pies have slain their tan thousands” and, there- 
fore ignores them. ‘‘ Soup,” she'skys, “that has lob), 
ules of fat floating on th» surface_is unWho some and 
unhealthy.” Her directions for prepering,this import- 
ant article of diet, are worthy of carefub fallowing. 


of 
ly 





householders explicit information regarding, ventil.- 
tion, drainage, care of contagious disrases, disinfection, 
ete... Italse treats. very extendedly of indetecatiqn’s ‘of 
"| food, and of poisons. 
PICTURES OF ENGLISH Sociery.: George Du Maurier 
| from ‘s Punch.” -New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
_ This 18. one of the Parchment paper Series, and one of 
' the ibest..of them... It. consists of a number of‘ Du 
| Maurier’s wonderfully clever satires on English society, 
transferred from the’ pages of ‘‘Punch.” They show 
the artist's elegance and precision to good advantage. 
They depict, E»glish life with remarkable truth and 
.} afford no end of fun by reason of their keen humor. 
MAGAZINES. 
Louies M. Aleott’s third ** Spinning-wheel Story” is a 
leading feature of the March number of St. Nicholas. 
‘Mrs; A. D, T. Whitney contributes a brightly written 
story, called ‘ Girl Noblesse,” which is rot without 
“‘boy interest,” however. ‘‘Among the Mustangs” is the 
title of an entertaining paper on the wild ponies of the 
plains by Noah Brooks. Lucy, Larcum,has.a bright ht- 
tle, March poem called, “ The ‘Wind Flower”; Palmer 
Cox tells and shows how the adventurous ‘‘ Brownirs” 
went up (and came down) in a balloon, and numberless 
other good things goto make up the number. 
| Outing and The, Wheelman comes with a charming 
snow) scene for a frontispiece, and a mixture of winter 
and, summer in its contents, as varied as the season. A 
light tennis sketch, by Arlo Bates, with lively illustra- 
tions, bas the first place. Mr. Chadbourne’s Jourbul 
gives a selid modicum «f science to the number, ‘set off 
by butterfly pictures. Winter, in its various aspects, 
appears in two essays, and in another Commedore Jones 
desoribes a trip on skates from Hartford to Springfield, 
done in three huurs, with the assistance of one of those 
swift Norwegian rigs of sails that make every man his 


Bond. & Co,, of, York, Penn. 


zine for girls and boys, has just been issued by W. 8. 
Its purpose seems to be 
to furnish entertaining and instructive matter, suitable 
for the home circle aud supplementary reading in 
schools. Que of its features is “: Useful Work for Young 
Hands.” Price is 50 cents a year. 


Regarding Coleridge's adiJiction to opium, a writer 
in the Academy says, “ Cvleridge knew that, to him, 


health, while he was on the platform, was a very vital 


matter and he took all proper care to preserve it. Dur- 
ing the delivery of one course of lectures he had a ser- 
vant to follow him about the streets with the express 
mission of preventing bis buying opium.” 

Matthew Arnold‘s comparison of Emerson and Marcus 
Aurelius, “one of the half-dozen greatest moral teach- 
ers of the world,” ought, the Pall Mall Gazette thinks, to 
console his admirers ‘for his literary inferiority to Ad- 
dison and La Bruyére,” but the good people of Bostcn 
seem to be inconsolaile, and it is said Matthew Arnold’s 
works find no sale in New England, which is really tco 
bad—for New England. 

' A very ingenuiously contrived set of cards, called 
“Desk Shield, Blotter and Information Cards,” has becn 
sens us. They contain the names of the days ani 
months, script letters, figures, punctuation marks, pro- 
grams for the day, subjects and directions for composi 

tion writing, and mottos which, if to real were to heed, 
would make model youths of the pupils into whos: 
hands they chance to fall. 

It will be interesting to many to learn that the lonc- 
expected memoirs of Heinrich Heine have been secured 
by the publishert of the Garten/aube and will appear in 
the pages of th-t world-renowned journal. The 128 
pages of manuscript comprising these memoirs were 
written by Heine during his last illness and give a vivid 
picture of the home life of the poet during his early 
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Tue Teacuing OF Drawing iv Gphwitar' Séiivors. | WM ice-yacht. There aresome bicycling poems and eX-| youth, "Hig widow disposed of the MS. to M. Julia, of ae 
Wal'er ‘8. Perry. Bostons,, The cite Educational | *4rsions, aud a yachting sketch, The best fi tion in the} Paris, who, knowing its interest to the world, set upon wil 
Company. number is a breezy out-door story, begun by President} it the goodly sum of 100 francs per sheet, which h2 has the 
; This is a paper read before the a ‘Departinent of - Rates [ actually obtained from the enterprising publishers of ~, 
i dustrial Education.” at the meeting of ‘thé Nati The Fashion articles which, give its character to the | the Gartenlaube, after asking it in vain from many other Dre 
Educational Association at Saratoga, July 1 Domestic Movthly are full. of the new spring styles, | publishers. Pai 
{ It is now published in pamphlet form,, Mr. Perry says} minutely illustrated and described. This magazine is,} ‘The original manuscript of Anthony Trollope’s novel, i ib 
| it is time there was & more arate? nemnentinture fur | above all, practical, and adapted to the requirements of | i Orley Farm,” is in the possession of Scribver & Wel- aod 
drawing terms than “Free-hand,':*‘Model” and ‘ Ob-| people in moderate circumstances. Th» literary depart-| ford. It is composed of about twelve hundred cl sely- Kin 
ject,” “Geometrical” and..“| M nical,” ‘ Perspec-| ment contains a capital installment of Mrs. Cashel written letter-sized pages ; both sides of the paper are Put 
tive” and “‘ Design.” He proceeds to classify it as Con- Hoey’s new noyel, ‘“* The Lover’s Creed,” and there are covered. The hand is a free and runving one, and there ry 
etructive, Representative, or Decorative, showing) on| other good short stories, yoems and articles of interest | are few corrections or underscorings. For this manu- ST 
what the distinction should. be based, ant how each to women. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher hasa pleasant and script the author received a little more than $15,000 Har 
: ehould be taught. useful talk with housekeepers. from Messrs, Chapmun & Ua!l, of London, to whom it a 
‘ Prorit AND Loss. Mary Dwinell Challn, New. York The March Manhattan is an unusually bright and | was sold—about $12.50 per manuscript page of some two oo 
National ‘Cemperance Society. entertaining number. The Frontispiece is an engraving | hundred and fifty wurds. The author was accustomed orig 
| There is no class of literature more ‘leeded than) at- iby Frank French of Fortuny’s water-color ‘‘La Potiche.” | to write such a page each quarter hour by the clock, m | 
i tractive temperance Looks. The well-known author of | It isexcellent, work.and the best engraving in the num-| during the time he worked. He considers ‘“ Orley ‘pr 
| « Profit and Loss” sets a worthy example by anne yt ber. There are pleasing contributions by Harriet Pres-| Farm ” his best work. time 
her talent in this direction. The present volume is eott Spofford, Sarah Orne Jewett, Edgar Fawcett, and] «J¢ seems,” saya The Academy, “that fourteen Eng- pari 
ot unusual interest. It would be weil if all politi¢iaas}George Ticknor Curtis. The paper of Gen. Loring, | jj.) publishers were after the English t lation of to tl 
were as manly as Mr. Kendrick, who refused to accept |** What will Become of Egypt ?” is of especial interest | «. 3.4m Bull et son Ile.” The first and second to whom 0 
a promising aomination because his acceptance wauld | at this time. id weap eivcad Gined to GK duet the patos. Aud the dis- 
necessitate ‘ keeping still” bout flagrant wrong, and Sones sf] gusted author, Mr. Max O’Rell. abruptly closed negotia- 
if all liquor dealers would learn, without waiting to be _ Mr. Crawford's ‘‘ To Leeward ” has already reached’a tions. The third publishing house, Ye Leadenhalle Presse, Oo 
| taught by bitter expericnce as did, Mr, Niacin ot eale of _ thousand copies. at once closed with the terms, and, to clinch matters, vert 
i. hquor-selling is ‘ bad business.” Solberg’s bibliography of the subject of International {tendered a cheque in advance for the who!'e amourt, . C 
History oF THE UNITED STATES IN RHYME. Riiber Cc. ‘Copyright, appearing in the Pnbiishers’ Weekly, is a| which (not to be outdone in business generosity) Mr. — 
} Adams. Bost n: D. Lothrop & Co. 60 cenw,.. complete source of réference. Max O'R:ll promptly declined. Since its appearance, — 
) Mr. Adams has utilized to good purpose that ‘Mr. Brecher’s discourse, of Feb. 10th, commemorative | barely three weeks ago, ‘‘Jobn Bull and his Island” the 
of rhyme to stick in the memory when'prose fails. Many | 5¢ ‘Wendel! Phillips, is worthy the grandeur of its gub- | has been selling at the rate of nearly a thousand copics = 
H readers will remember his clever little * History of &T ject. It is published in pamphlet furm, by Fords, How- | day, and the profits must have netted the plucky pub- on 
i land in Rhyme.” of which this is. a companion y e. ard & Hulbert, New York. lishers something very han/Isome indeed. The sale of all e 
q The ‘hacen rope ae bistory weal Pale od ae How to Think’and’ What to Write” is the title of « | toe American edition has reached 7,000 copies. “— 
as in spo sind ? . ‘0 iA seri ek: ad dn we small Book in two'volumes on Coniposition, by Eliza. Given up by Whysiclens. Bost 
aimed for a - eh aah, : beth A. Allen ; New York Text Book Co. ‘No. 1 for pu- une aes € —y— ahauatasé np the ii 
| sole aym having been to impress, dates, names andevPntel ire reim’'g to 12, No. 2, 12 to 15 and over. Each book {cet 2887%,!? gypleh,we have treated says, Dre. Starkey & Palen, of “Te 
upon the mind of young readers: | The summary of dolo- tai mber of famili ts outlined, and} 110 2 Ghers. BS; Pt ‘ladelphia, Pa, ‘*-atisties . 8 that nine tenths ish,” 
ich closes the book will be net mee = gape elena “f the which have bien steadily grwing worse m svite TA ect 
: nes and States whic the Yaplank léaves for wiitten work reatment,the country affords, can be cured ao 
i valuable. , iat : Or a Sete by ‘the use of this agent, We do not ra thi in pp 
ae * t & 
4 Sraveatixe UPwarD. san done j}iGharles Lewes;'son'of George Heary Lewes, writes srepninet © Ronstiub way, Tho deptarstio? 1 beeea. upon F sulte of f ~E 
American Sunday School Daina.) (09 0 cnt Cpe er. 2 a gare A wll Ty ‘lenfost authentication, nd we'wil afford aay oe TC 
This 1s a readuble and entertaining Sunday Ser SrGling’: with nusherces: eubjpots. | (7 od desires to (verity the reports ar nd testimonials which we lay just : 
is’ 6 di ) When fie biography upon which hér husband, Mr. Cross, |,\bef ore the py bile. une rm units for doing so.” Write ; 
temperance story. Its tone one ot strong and. ‘to Cotten the ir pa’ sient mer he nature of action of this _—— 
Hl religion. The narrative and characters are int , }is Bow engaged, and the forthcoming volume of essays | new reatment. Te will bo ant free. 
i and there is’ enough of adventure in itto:makejit a¢J4% PUbbshed, there will, remain, almost stiieed une} etote ser 4a 0s eal ‘tn oak 
tractive. The scene of action is‘ partl mw printed. THE learn God, a 


gal t to love him and to imi bis 
The little sonuidintt The Book Buyer, he ro vay 
\month bythe Scribners. is a most. useful and. handy |. 
publication. It contains a summary of current Ameri- 
can and foreign literature, reviews of the latest books, 
comments on literary matters, and news and notes of 
interest to book-buyers and readers. ees 
price lias beer placed at 50 cents a year. — 


The first number of The Kaleidoacope, “thi wean. 


camp among rough en 

/ for s9' bo ar : 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 
Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “' It proves sat: 
Soya deere nerve tonic ; also in dyspeptic conditions 


the stomach, with general debility, such aa we find 
with nervous headache and its 
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We wish to call the attention of our 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


















































As many teachers take a number of papers, we 













































































The School Journal, published weekly. 50, ers to the advertisement on the last, - offer to our subscribers the great advantage of 
sanieed ope, ak typ follow me rays: Whee [Pere eo & Sanborn: ‘thie ee ae us ted pres Lag wy ag 
be vg she. reduction v 1ouble 
$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance.} ++ Lessons on thei Hiaown, Bolly oy Poet Min of sending to several publishers und postage. 
Special rates for clubs will besent on applica} Orestes M. Brands, of Paterson, N, J. Subscriptions may begin now or at any time ; so 
tion. 1s a very valuable hook, Being eas . if you are already a subscriber to any periodical 
The label on each paper shows up. to ahat. date elementary treatise on physiology, hy- | named below, even if it should not expire for 
he subscriber has paid. If the publishers do notby giene and the effects of stimujauts and several months yet, subscribe through us now 
that date reeetve a request from the subscriber that ) narcotics upon the human system, adapt- and your renewal may date from the expiration 
the paver Med otenttees ee will onieyy eemd ad for ewe — It is i lustrat- of your present subscription to it. We can quote 
it, The paper however, be stopped at any time contains pages. Introduction rates on several of this list taken together. Wri 
ee a & — and wo price 85 cents, us, mentioning papers. a 
the amoun: or reectwed Teachers having school-books to dis- AR To obtain these rates subscriptions must he 
The date Se aonntiradaed the ‘address of | pase of will find it to their advantage to| ,, sent dérect to us, and not through an agent.48 
your paper shows \ime your subscription correspou'! with Messrs. JohnH. Keyser|) See What Cuticura Does for Me !” Price) With ( With 
is psid. & Co., of Philadelphiay who or ex- ] INFANTILE Birth Hu MAGAZINES, ETO. lalone Joon.| Ixst, 
Subscriptions will be received for three months | changes books.of all descriptions at liberal i Scaled Hea i eterna leven fog ot ‘The Geutury, mM, $4.WU/$5.5U $4.50 
or six months from those who wish to make « | rates, itching, Scaly, Pimply, - : : restarig ‘gs m iso B20| dap 
tnal of te paper. Ballara’s Perfect School Register. This | Loe of Hair, cured by the Ou.aguma takioum | ipincot's Nagizine, — m-| 3.00) 426,| 3.20 
. 1 ' -| 3. t 
Serta faking tars ie anti A} feutacer,putiised only avehors ime wet, | ear at E's", hong Soe a ROLL RR Tes Revi, Sis] OBR) $88 
= tho pesbathenén which hap wtiedh odes has met with great faver, in the sehools Dagutifier and y Medicinal Baby Soap | Phrenological Journal, m.| 2.00) 3.50) 2.50 
only b~ sn witthite ¥en’ Woes tani vero where it has been shown. It is gotten up = loura. Res ivent, the new Blood ss douce Monthly,~ -w.) 6.60)-$.20 | 5.30 
ee eve Sistded Teck atk on the finest writing paper, flexible cov-| tut ckenttal ee ere Se Peteer Dratt | Harper's Wankis +t Sool Ba eho 
noun’ wt ihe teat s alanian ers, and each page registers the attendance | to Cure Ski: Diseases. Harper's Bazar, w.| 4.00] 5.20 | 4720 
3 2 ne po “ responsible | ,¢ twenty-tive pupils for 16 weeks, We mame Journal, w.| 2.00) 3.50 | 2.60 
ps oan or eeaeieae nen a papers | fixed the price very reasonable, making it er ny; I ieee intel tones 
pc ir ateay AT very inexpensive fur che teachers, Send Newspaper, w.| 4.00) 5.20] 4.20 
to their friends poems cr pone oy iF paleo Ser comple oe, Selentifc American we. 3.20) 456 3.56 
free from this office to any adéress. One of the specialties of Keuffel & Es- Sciemifie American Supple- . ‘ 
Advertising rates will be sent on application | 8» Fulton street, N. Y., is a Book l In- Forest and Sti w-| S00] 8:00| S00 
o the Business Manager, Jean Istpoge Cnaar- | *TUctivns and Pens for learning and prac sLiterury wok” Bi-u.| 2.00] 3.00 200 
Lours, 21 Park Place, N. ¥ ticing the style of “‘round writing” so Nation. : w.| 3.00} 4.70| 3.70 
Bt. meitéed hie piuch in yogueand so useful fur many N..Y.W Sun, o.| 2.00) 2.20 | 1-90 
Kducatto al Publishers, purposes. This energetic house also fur- N: tno Woy 00 20 190 
21 Park Place, New York. | Dishes almost everything in the hne of §Popular science Ni-ws, m.| 1.00] 2.65] 1.65 
————  S = | fine drawing materials. EDUCATIONAL LIST, 
7 . In another column will be found the *N. E. Journal of Educa- 
FEASUVE 7 YOUVE advertisement of the Great American Tea a » W.| 2.50) 3.83] 2.88 
Co. They offer special inducements to Paucation. marae m. 400 S00 “20 
FOR MARCH, large purchaseis of their teas and coffees. Px School Journal m.| 1.60} 3.10| 2.10 
. The company is an old and reliable one. a woo et m.| 1.60 3:10| 2.10 
jo up _ the ~~ ad ye its readers | Howsi-keepers should read their notice. , ool. Masrer, (TIL) em:| 1-80 320 | 228 
the fronti é mong § me a ot Fors Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine St., HE Great Organ Patent C Til Sahoo! Jouro my ot 1.50] 3.00 | 2.00 
Stranger. —- ag C arke: “ What 4o announce in another column ‘that’ they =e Bi Amerie in Voernnl of bee 1.25] 3.00 | 2,00 
Do,” by Raed ag Pt et «« Pleagure in will send a hand-book by mail, free to , contested in the courts for ‘. | tion, (Mo.) m.| 1.00) 2.65 | 1.65 
Drawing,” by the author of “How tot? *PPlying for the same. The Messrs.| thirteen years has resulted in a final and | Paring ‘Sceoel’ GRO? 4) ™} 1-40} 2.60 | 1.60 
Paint 9. h. Be Colors”* “Peter the Lamb are the oldest and most widely ccmplete overthrow for the opponents of al) ee yn im.} 2.001 3.50 | 2.50 
Great,” by Colin Maillard’: “ The Len known manufacturers of church furni-| 4) Estey O TTencher, (Pa.) m\| .50 ace 140 
0 ae eh eee ¢ *£n0® ture and banners in the eouatry, avi pling Mia” : Wis. Journal of Education, + | 1.00) 2.75 | 1.7 
Librar E. L. Be edict; “Games for airy, and) am aie) he 
aa Foenta $.. i J. S. Caspar : * Teco \St'tain to xive satisfaction to those favor Thewell earned leading position of the Canate Soba teal = es oo; ¢2 
Kinds of Boys, ’ by Kirke Haz itt :“ Saint |ing them with an order. Estcys, after years of effort, is not easily | Educational wm] 3:00] 200] Leo 
Putrick.” by Lindsay Waleott ; “Joseph |, Among the oldest and most widely and| et aside by:the cheap imitators of aday. | fdueatioa) Tomcat eM] 4 80) 240 | 140 
Haydn,” by A ice M. Kellagg ; * The story | favorably known manufacturer of Schvol The intelligent musical public every. |C9™70n ‘School Teacher, * pandas 
of ~~ Arde,” by os Rag Freeman vi artis 18 het (A yg ere b o!| where will help adecision as to the value Pieeont Age (I) mi] Rb] 400} abo 
. The King of Beasts,” Arthur udson street, N. Y. is -chool fur- aioe 4 Saal oo - 
Hark ese. The favorite waprie on “Au lniture is used in almost every section ot| Of the Estey Organs, and an Dlustrated Sdufodl of oratiad: tha) m| 1:00 $70 t'70 
thors Worth Reading” are emtinued. as the country and haa always given perfect} Catalogue, rent free by themanufacturers | Michigan Schoo! Moderator, w.| 2.00) 3.50 | 2.50 
is also the serial story. “‘Go Ahead.’ The |Satitfaction. |" Mr. Johnson bas availed} to any address, will stiggest many plens- ant, nadlernepoe 
number is firely illustrated, and contains himsetf of ailthe new improvements avd}~in¢ styles. =~ a nore m.) 50| 2.40 | 1.40 
original and selected try. dec’amalions inventions, and will furnish. estimates in Wide Awake — te 4.50 | 3.50 
in prose and verse for different ages, a | fitting up school buildings on application] ESTEY ORGAN ©O., Brarrizr ino, Vx. | Our Little Ones, m:] 1.50] 3:00 | #06 
sprightly dialogue, by W. pere and jut as low a rate as can be gotten any where | ——— en: m.| .75) 2.60) 1,60 
other articles concerning matters of the |tor first-class furpivares 9 om » Be de ROYAL MAIL. LINE. sYouth’s Cotunaaior wi] Vz5] Sas} Se 
timer. The children's page and other de- @ Bell. Cx bupplyourl he in . ’ Young People,  w.| 1.50! 3.25 | 295 
fothetr usual highstendard., SRS ae ia ‘8 9] AnerexDane MAASDAM, Leen chic 
o their usual high stan th mp. facil ities futni RDAM, | Art Amateur, m.| 4,00] 5.00 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, the most satisfactory bells in every re- $0 oe ene a ro Bie os $20 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. yyect. > Ter vcr Sail Weekly ae | || RELIGIOUS Parzrs, | ne 
Park Place, N.¥. |r oui Sop enteaichel oer AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, |iMs300°" | 3) 40/3” 
= : ‘ , ristian-at-Work te:| 3.00 23 | ss 
On the first will be found ‘the .aq-/ Dut he considers him-elf a groat. deal bet-| And offer fo travellers.@. most agreeable and con- 's H - we) 254] aoe | | 
vernsement od \tnon, Blakeman, ont as Now #0 with Este rook's steel pens, de f agvegationalist, | Sa] $35) 
& Co., containing a list of their popular | Which are of uniform quality, Aby: ‘ w.| 2.5) 4.0 | 
text bookson all school subjects, Among| E. Waters & Sons of Troy, N. Y., have *Watcbman,” — yo ro Ho 
them are Swinton’s Readers, Geographies | made a slate marker, price $5.00. By it a ( an Weeki ‘ w.| 250] 40, | 2 
ey Histories, es ee pie ings can quickly mark a hundred > — be w.| 2.00) 3.5, Sno 
the Spencerian Penmanship, ite's SURAL PAPERS, 2.59 
Drawing, Bryant and Stratten’s Book- | we icfraptry Geri m.| 1.56) 3.00} 2.(0 
keeping, beng Ad Botany, Dana’s Geclogy,| MorHer (to a five-year old, who bas sat s.,| Ravel’ New Yorker. wc! 00 is 205 
and Ccoley’s Phit-sophy «nd Chemistry, | y till. for, fi “ : 
: >» i ery.s wt five minutes)—‘‘ What are ¢Renewals afte 
om es! ablished authorities on their respec- | you thinking of, Georgie?’ Georgie—'‘Ob! ore. * e¥Mration of subscription 60 cents 
ive subjects. bout old times, 1 dess,” iy cenre meome. 
pucsers. Houghton, Mifflin & Con, of puadidie Rewals 25 cents tore. 
oston, have a another number to ‘ 
thir Riverside Litefatute Series, entatled | ,..,°14MMa; what is a furriet 7 asked By L. KELLOGG & CO, 24 Park Place, H.Y. 
nt deomatand fer pace theatrical in Sree°P, then. weurcen one mho| | | THE “BEST 
ish,” mati or private theatricals ar als ; re" the ; | ” 
schools and famihes, The series is gotten | » peaches ves fou: ‘ ° 
up hundsomety, and sells at the lo-v price | — war me \\as 
of 15 cents a number. We have no doubt! A’ cHtirp way lboking wit’ ftinitesion P \ ite \) Peat 
that the teachers and students wl) AVS 4 tt the va-t dome of night. “ How grand 7 
moie their own interest and show r sky is, and just think that we can only — - 
just appreciation of the enterprising -pub-( see the wrong side of it!’ . ,. > 
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By putting an T in the wrong 
Richmond printer made the edit say of 
Inve fiends stood riveted the sport 
conso en to 
Another intelligent com out 
the Spr a an item about a beautiful 

actress, and icformed a swiling public 
that ‘‘crows flocked to see her.” 

In struggliig to make a dull brained 
boy understand what conscience ‘is, a 
teacher finally atked : “ What makes 
feel-uneomfortable after you have 
wrong ?’ “The big leather strap,” feel. 
ingly replied the boy. 








A FIVE-YEAR-OLD who was recently call- 
ed upon to welcome a little brother was a 
little F jealcits of the new comer. Upon 
viewing his brother for the first time tears 
-came into his eyes and with a voice choke! 
with emotion, he said to his’ mother: 

** Mamma, we won’t have any more, will 
‘we? Two is enough.” 


A LITTLE girl who — been naughty 
and was punished by her mother 1 om 
the following prayer when she went tO! the 
bedat night: ‘‘ Oh God, please make me 
good, not. real goou, but just enough 
so I won’t have to be be whip 


** Pa, what does ‘a “a chip of the old block’ 
meau ?” * Why do you ask, my son?’ 
** Because, when I was coming home from 
school, I saw t squirrels up a tree, 
and said there was a dozen ; and some 
men who were there said I was a chip of 
the old block.” “Ahem! well, they meant 
you were smart and honest like your pa. 
You can go and play now.” 











RaeUuMATISM of the heart and other forms of 
Heart Disease cured by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator. Price $1. 


Tue curiosity of « child of five had been 
aroused by seeing a magnifying glass. 
“How many times does it magnify ?” 
asked a gentleman, thinking to puzzle 
him. “As many pao as you lco’ through 
it,” was the quick repl y. 





By the use of Ely’ 3 Cream Balm for ca- 

tarrh I have overcome a disagre« able dis- 

charge from nostrils, and am Ser frou 

om in my eyes ant head. J. W. Lane, 
rdware merchant, Newton, N. J. 

‘“WuHat’s the difference,” asked a yar 

er of arithmetic, ‘‘between one yard and 

oe yards ?” “A fence,” said Tommy 
es. 





PATTERSON ORGANS 

Everybody mm want of an organ 1s re- 
ferred to James T, Patterson, the manu- 
facturer, Bridgeport, Conn. Henry A. 
Bailey, Clay ville, Oneida Co., N. Y., writes: 
“* The orgap I purchased of you about a 
year ago has proved in every way satis- 
factory. My ‘six children have been al- 
lowed to play on it whenever they chose, 
and itis not in the least out of tune. If 
ever I purchase another instrument it will 
be one of your make.”’ 

eo 

ALEC likes to have things ove 
When told to hang up his hat, he 
** Mamma, wouldn’t tt be nice if lI 
nail on each side of my head to hang on 
hat on ?” 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, ETC., 
rmanently cured by the use of Pearl’s 
Write Glycerine. It is the only article 
known tochemistry that will remedy the 
various faults of the complexion without 

injury. It is also ‘peaaaal to use. 


A LADY who had her front teeth filled 
was mortified before company, one day, 
by her liftle’ bay is who, on thé old 
filling shinir the lady sm teeiy 
remarked, ‘‘Aunt Mary, I wish T cop- 
pe:-toed oot like > yours. g 
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“By FRANCIS W. PARKER, 





THE QUESTION BOOK. 
By A. H. Craig. 
A GENERAL REVIEW OF COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES 


For Teachers and Pupils. 
ie ENLARGED EDITION.—REVISED. a} 


Teachers né means of re: jewing briefly and com ively the different branches 
in the sc’! Wibtenbcmoritt kittie presen supaninpag the bent bonte am knoe 
. THs OW BOOK supplies that want. It contains ee eT enn exrunaed ie 8 
Sonnets —— eat adapted to the use of Commun Schools, for daily, weekly, and monthly 


Questions on United States History, with Answers. 
» With Answers. 








Grammar, with Answers. Civil Gove nment, with Answers. 
Written Arithmetic, with Answers. Physiology, with Answers. 

» with Answers. Physical Geography, with Answers. 
Writing, with Answers. Parliamentary Usages, with Answers. 


Participles and Infinitives, with Answers. 


The eres in each branch embraces a!! of ee leading principles and technical points. The 
at my are concise, and convey a definite idea of the su 
a are so complete that if they are well le:rued a satisfactory examination must be 


7 oneguamtins If va the Danek poet eho axe preparing for Teachers’ examinations. you can 


greatly assist fm ce wit! 
The book Bee cchetendiaity bound in cloth. The Question Book is selling by 


the thousand. It anisoats te be examined to be appr>ciated, 
TES TIMONIALS.* 
‘A fow of the many recommendations received : 


d Murr, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
is) Mr. Crato.—Dear Sir :—I have made a careful ex- 


ne ee 
more for Sein 
c &. Supt. City Schools. 





amination of thé “ Question Beok ” sent to me, and am 
pleased to recommend it as the very best means of re- 


Sswaep Orange Co., N. ¥. viewing the common school studi 
Question Book” t fore inna es | Yours respectfully, RH. NEWTON, A.M. 
Our instiacion at once. pete in “It is the most exhaustive work of the kind we have 
T.G A i. Falnsbal sewer lnstitute. | seen.”—Pucific Schocl and Home Journat. 
Single Copies, by Mail, Post Paid, - - - - - - - $1.50 
Six Copies, by Express, Cash(orC.O0.D.) - - - + « «+ 600 


Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & OO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 
21 PARK EHACE,, N. Y. 





USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of the ScHOOL JoURNAL in good condition, and 
have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can send by mail, postage paid, a 
trong, handsome binder for $1.25 postpaid. These binders have been made expressly for the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the binder week 
by week, thus keeping the file complet*. Addreas, 


KE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, ¥. Y. 
THE 


CHI CKERING 


PIANO 


“JS THE BEST IN THR WORLD.” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented 
inproyements. The new designs in CHICKER- 
ING GRANDS, assuring larger results in 
, | POWER AND PURITY. LFNGTH, AND SWEETNESS OF 
Tan, leave nothing to be desired. The CHICK- 
ERING SQUARE PIANOS, in the usual styles, 
are unrivaled. Tne new CHICKERING UP- 
RIGHT has the justly-celebrated PATENTED MB- 
TALIC ACTION, which forever prevents the possi- 
bility of atmospheric interference with the instru- 
ment, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Llustrated Catalogue, just 
published. Address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


























WAREROOMS : 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont Street, 
: NEW YORE.” | BOSTON. 
Gind PorGie Stamp for Price Stet Mention this paper. 








6. b.eauTecnie 4 00S Beis 
eee . PHIA 
Tare ene ena 
RBROOK'S "ress 





Patterns for Ken mn, Ara- 
-sene, and all ee. 


workin: terns, Inclading Scollops, Braidin 
uJ ye i nd tri & 














Numbers:, 283, 444, 128, 185, 048. 
‘For Sale by all Stationers, | 
SSTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERIOAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


to schools, and families su- 
sig neta eek Rema um 
ito 
ae: ao recommends good sehonis to on Call 
Mrs. M. J. a Foreign Teacher Au 
American and 
23 Union Square, Noe re York 


Able and Accomplished 


br > PROFESSORS, TUTORS, 








guited. N No chatge to thove empl Brae * 
em D © 
to teachers until suppli i oe 


“" B. MEBTAM CORY Se. ¥. 
THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 


lady Principal. whom we have su) net with # 
ep Teen FI 
me a teac 
“ide aot thkak that Se dome better 





t; yo a ey better. 
shall take fon to my friends 
Another ae -" have. found yourmen t 
tiwage canaldy tald'me when "you thougit sn 
me when you tho a man - 
would not suit me. J * 


od et ee : om ansprtzed ond, Galight 
prom ptness a on.” 
‘Another : BH py tp Lay tly SS 
class position that ee Save gives conty otter 
ut all uphold to my lends. 
one of the 


a 
: am more. than queens with my posi. 
ay here, and will never cease to |g tulate myself 


fii 
Ms 


DIMON & DUNLAP. 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIE’S 


(ORIGINALLY PINCKNEY'S) 


School and College Directory 


a PARENTS’ GUIDE For 1884, 
a BA list of the colleges, acade 


and vate schools 
in th ies danat ape cae Dominion of Canada, wiil 
leading institutions of all 
“Ker tutions represented, near!) 
10,000. Twe year of publication. An invaluab!: 
list for solerence 6 bastness Use. 
Cc . . . 
PRICE { In Paper (cloth back) . ; 82. Bi 
Bees by soatetered letter or postal note. “addre 83 


ots ER OR RIBTIE,,. 


Domestic Bulding, 853 Broadway, cor. lath St., N.Y. 
a ae aco 


American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 














pe ir eee 
cise eceeteenet 7 prompily —— with 5 su. es 
ENDEE, Gti Sth Year) 
ois ie Soare 1300 roadway. be ah os ants aa Gans 
and Europe. 
M lrupolies ompecant teachers ators 0 
ingers, house-keepers ; best advice given 


te parents on choice of schools. References by 
faver: Hon. Hamilton Fish, and Ex iz-Seeretery 


Bicernar Rasy ae, toe 


RECEPTION DAY 
—No. 3.— 











A collection of fresh i inal Cialogues, 
recitations, declamations Pieces for 
practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


From the New Haven Register. 


“The second number of this ey, iasue 
confirms the im =f 7 Be. i oo ee 
series that no more u ion of its 
kind has ever come to our notice.” 


PRICE 30 CTS. A NUMBER, 


oles eet with Genoription and contents 
on application to 


B. LL. & CO., 
21 Park Place, N.Y. 


SONG TREASURES 


For Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, 
. and Normal Schools. 


—_o———_- 





' 16 pages with neat paper cover, 10 cts., each; 


$6.00 a Hundred. 


Each number contains about 36 bright songs 
hymns, and rounds, most of which are set music 
in four parts. The selection is regarded as 
perhaps the best for the purpose that could be 


,} made, and the increasing demand for them sbows 


that they are well liked. 


} E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
‘ 21 Park Place, N Y. 








26 Jen St, New York. 








$5r0 B20 water rgnome, Somples worth s4 sree 


